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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


ON THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 
FROM THE DIFFERENCES OF 
OPINION IN THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. 


T'ur Searcher of all hearts and 
Disposer of all events might doubt- 
less, if he had seen fit, have made 
such a visible distinction between 
the good and the bad, the righteous 
and the wicked, that no difficulty 
should in any case have occurred in 
referring each individual of man- 
kind to his proper class. Instead of 
suffering the wheat and the tares to 
grow together, and oftentimes to 
bear so close a resemblance that no 
human eye can perceive the distinc- 
tion between them, he might have 
fixed such characteristic marks on 
each, that no class whatever of sin- 
ners should have been for a moment 
able to obtrude into the visible church 
of Christ; and that not only the open 
transgressor, but the pharisaic for- 
malist, and the insincere professor 
of religion should have been instant- 
ly detected, and the earthly pale of 
the sanctuary have been preserved 
as free from defilement and hostile 
intrusion as the celestial temple it- 
self. 

But such has not been the arrange- 
ment of the Divine Providence. The 
Wheat and the taresare suffered to 
grow together ; and it is not for the 
members of the church militant here 
on earth effectually to make the sepa- 
ration. God alone knoweth those 
that are his; and it is the part of 
cach individual to direct his scrutiny 
chiefly towards himself, and to as- 
Christ. Observ. No. 226. 


certain his own character in the 
sight of his Creator. With regard 
to our neighbour, * to his own Mas- 
ter he standeth or falleth ;”’ qwe cane 
not read his heart: we cannot mea- 
sure the extent of his offences, or 
apportion the just degree of his 
punishment: our duty is, indeed, 
patiently and meekly to reprove, re- 
buke, and exhort: we are to avoid 
the wicked, to shun their example, 
and to discountenance sin in what- 
ever shape it may appear; but be- 
yond this we have no authority to 
advance. Persecution is not only 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, 
but is quite inadequate to the deli- 
cate task of separating the tares 
from the wheat. ‘* The reapers are 
the angels:’? yet even they are not 
to put in their sickle till the harvest 
is ripe; while the infallible Judge 
will himself maintain the sole pre- 
rogative of determining the respec- 
tive characters of each. 

But though it is not practicable for 
human vigilance or wisdom to era- 
dicate from the visible church of 
Christ every noxious weed, or in all 
instances to discern between the 
wheat and the tares, yet from the 
mixture of the two we may derive 
many useful lessons, and infer some 
of the probable benefits which the 
all-wise Disposer may have intend- 
ed to be elicited from this apparent 
evil. It is very evident, that the 
character of the Christian is tried 
and purified by the struggle which 
he is thus obliged constantly to main- 
tain with surrounding contamina. 
tion: he is led to deeper self-exami- 
nation; he is preserved in a state of 
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greater spiritual vigilance; he is we must be content to acknowledge 
kept diffident and penitent; and, by our ignorance, and to exclaim in de. 
feeling it his duty to live in the world vout acquiescence, ‘* How unsearcha. 
as not of the world, he is constrained ble are thy judgments, and thy Ways 
to seek for support and guidance past finding out!’ But without jp- 
from the Holy Spirit, and to look truding upon unhallowed ground, 
constantly to his gracious Saviour we may profitably inquire into the 
“to keep him from falling, and to actual effects which result from q 
present him faultless before the pre- permitted evil, and endeavour to gain 
sense of God with great joy.” the imsiruction which the circum. 
But there is yet another circum- stances of the case seem calculated 
stance in the appearance of the visi- to suggest. In this view, even the 
ble church, which may seem even differences of opinion in the Chris. 
more difficult of solution than the tian church, much as they are to be 
permitted admixture of the righ- deplored, and anxiously as they are 
teous and the wicked; namely, the to be avoided, may not be unproduc- 
differences of opinion, and oftentimes tive of many useful lessons to man- 
the alienation of heart, which are to kind. We shall briefly touch upon 
be found among its true members some of these lessons and effects. 
themselves. The Christian church, One very obvious consequence re- 
even if we could exclude from its sulting from the difference of sects 
visible pale all unsound professors of and opinions in the visible church of 
religion, would be far from present- Christ, is, that ét excites all parties 
ing to our view that universal as- fo greater diligence and circumspec- 
pect of peace, uniformity, and fra- ¢ion.—Each watches over his neigh- 
ternal co-operation, which we antici- bour; and thus all are, more or less, 
pate at a future and brighter period preserved from gross defections. 
of its history. The best men have Surrounded only by persons of their 
their differences of opinion; and a own views, men are apt to relax in 
variety of points, allowed on all hands their vigilance, and thus many a 
not to be essential to salvation, di- prosperous church has fallen into 
vide the disciples of the same Mas- decay. But the inspection of a rival 
ter into numerous sects and parties, presents a check to the dangerous 
—the followers of which are too apt, effects of prosperity, and prevents 
in their partial differences, to forget that fatal stagnation which often 
the duty which they owe to their arises from undisturbed repose. It 
common Lord, and their obligation is true, that party emulation is not 
to love each other for his sake. an unexceptionable motive; except 
Now it does not become us to de- indeed within the narrow limit pre- 
fend this state of things; for the dif- scribed by the Apostle, of provok- 
ferences and divisions of the Chris- ing each other only to love and to 
tian church are doubtless an evil of good works. Yet its effects have 
the most serious nature. Nor is it been often overruled for good. Many 
right to impute such an arrangement who would have become wholly tor- 
to the Almighty Disposer, except pid have been thus aroused ; a useful 
fermissively ; for, though he may _ division of benevolent labour has been 
overrule evil for good, he must never effected, and the tendency of each 
be charged for a moment with being party to turn aside from the strict 
its author. Nor, again, ought we line of duty, or to neglect some par- 
to extend our researches, farther ticular doctrine or precept of the 
than is revealed, into the reasons why Gospel, has been checked by the 
God may have seen fitto permit such _ presence of those who would imme- 
a state of things: on this point, as diately detect and expose the incon- 
on the whole question of moral evil, sistency. 
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Another useful effect which asur- 
vey of the divisions of the religious 
world may produce in our minds, Is 
to convince us more fully of the truth 
of our common Christianity.—T he 
minor differences of opinion among 
true believers affect not the great 
foundation of faith; and amidst a 
multiplicity of rival opinions, the 
essential doctrines of the Gospel are 
embraced with equal zeal by many 
who vary from each other in nume- 
yous points of secondary importance. 
The points held in common thus be- 
come doubly confirmed ; and what 
adds greatly to the force of the in- 
ference, is, that the personal expe- 
rience of believers is every where, 
and under every modification, essen- 
tially the same. Differ as they may 
in minute points of controversial 


theology, they are all penitent for - 


their transgressions, all are mourn- 
ing over their innate depravity, look- 
ing up to the same Saviour for par- 
don through his blood, praying for 
the influences of the same Spirit, 
striving against the same ‘body of 
sin,” and pressing forward towards 
the same mark of the prize of their 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus, 
As the zealous vigilance of rival 
sects has preserved the sacred text 
from being corrupted, so the uni- 
form experience of true Christians 
in all ages and countries, has exhi- 
bited a strong proof of the reality of 
genuine religion, and has shewn to 
an unbelieving world its blessed cha- 
racter and effects. 

Another important lesson which 
We should learn from the unhappy 
divisions in the Christian church, is 
the duty of self diffidence and humili- 
YyY—When we behold many who 
are perhaps our superiors in thought 
and information, and far more ad- 
vanced in piety, cherishing very dif- 
ferent conclusions from our own on 
Points of doubtful disputation, should 
it not moderate our opinion of our 
oWn spiritual attainments, and re. 
press the harsh and dogmatical spirit 
which so often displays itself in re- 
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ligious controversies? Let us but 
duly feel what weak and erring crea- 
tures the best of us are; how impo- 
tent is our reason, how dark our un- 
derstanding, how wayward our pas- 
sions, how deeply rooted our pre- 
judices ; and then we shall no longer 
exClaim, “ We are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with us;’’ but shall 
find a monitor to our pride in the di- 
versities of opinions which perplex 
our understanding. 

And while we thus learn diffidence 
in ourselves, let us also fpractice for- 
bearance and candour towards others, 
—The tempers, the prejudices, the 
education, the associations of per- 
sons differ so greatly, that the same 
truth oftentimes presents itself to 
different minds, under very dissimi- 
lar aspects. The motives of our 
neighbour may be as honest, his 
prayers as sincere, and his diligence 
as unquestionable as our own, and 
yet his conclusions on many points 
may not be the same. If we think 
these conclusions wrong, it is our 
duty to use our efforts to point out 
the error ; but we must not violate 
Christian charity, in hopes of cor- 
recting it, and much less in order to 
gratify a disputatious or intolerent 
spirit. The servant of God “ must 
not strive ;” he is a subject of “the 
Prince of Peace,” whose empire was 
never yet extended by intemperance 
or persecution. Far then from in- 
flaming the differences which exist 
among true Christians, it ought to 
be our earnest endeayour to heal 
them ; and, instead of deciding un- 
charitably on the spiritual state of 
oiher men, let us examine more 
minutely our own; and first cast 
the beam out of our own eye, that 
we may see more Clearly to pluck 
out the mote that is in our brother’s 
eye,—an office, be it remembered, 
which ought never to be undertaken 
in an unkind or uncandid spirit. 

But while, from the differences of 
opinion among Christians, we learn 
the duty of difiidence in ourselves,and 
candid construction towards others; 
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we ought also (¢o cherish a thankful 
frame of mind for the light which we 
enjoy.—Is our knowledge of Sacred 
Truth in the main clear and scriptu- 
ral; and have we, a8 we suppose, 
even in minuter points, a more Cor- 
rect view than some whom we still 
esteem as fellow-disciples of the 
same Master? To whom shall we at- 
tribute this difference ? Shall we sup- 
pose that our own minds were by na- 
ture more open to Divine truth, our 
hearts more soft, or our understand- 
ing more enlightened than those of 
Other men? No; let us rather la- 
Ment over our native blindness, our 
indifference to spiritual objects, and 
the still remaining ignorance in 
which we are so often involved ; 
while at the same time we look up 
with grateful adoration to the Au- 
thor of every good and perfect gift, 
for the measure of knowledge which 
he has been pleased to bestow upon 
us, and which May be sufficient to 
make us ‘** wise unto. saivation,”’ 
though it can never be such as just- 
ly to minister to pridg or self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Again: the difference in the Chris- 
tian church may be permitted, among 
other reasons, in order fo lead us to 
the diligent study of the Scriptures, 
and to earnest firayer to God to lighten 
our darkness, and to guide us into all 
necessary truth—We have the satis- 
faction, amidst all our discrepancies 
of sentiment, to know that there is 
still an infallible Oracle and an uner- 
ring Guide. Were ourexamination 
of the word of God more diligent 
and unbiassed, and our application to 
him as our Teacher more filial and 
implicit, many points periiaps of 
doubt, and certainly all essential doc- 
trines, would be rendered so far clear 
to our minds as to cease to agitate 
and alarm our spirits. The Scrip- 
tures are not dark and obscure in 
themselves ; but too often we read 
them “with the vail upon our hearts:”’ 
we cast around their most obvious 
declarattions the mists of human pas- 
sions, and obscure their brightness 





by our prejudices and = party-spirit, 
In order to arrive at truth, we must 
study them with simplicity and godly 
sincerity > our prayer should be, 
* Whatl see not, teach thou me; 2 
—* Open thou mine eyes, the, | 
may behold the wondrous things of 
thy law.” Ifthe differences of Opi 
nion among human CONU Oversialists, 
and the difficulty of discovering truth 
amidst the tumult of contendin 1g Par 
tiles, thus lead us fiom such broken 
cisterns, to the Fountain Head of wis. 
dom and intelligence, we shalj have 
derived from them a lesson of no 
slightimportance in the Christian life. 
Again: from the same considera- 
tion we should endeavour fo acquire 
large and unbiassed views Of the Gos- 
fiel—We shculd guard against the 
litle prejudices which separate bro- 
ther from brother in the church of 
Christ. We should contemplate the 
doctrines and precepts of revelation 
asa large and magnificent whole; 
and the kingdom of our Redeemer, 
not, as it at present appears to hu- 
man vision, rent into sects and fac- 
tions, but as it is contemplated by 
the Omniscient Eye, as one exten- 
sive housebold united under one 
common Master, and ‘at unity | 
itself.’ Our party-spirit too often 
confines our grasp of Divine truth to 
a few exclusive points: on these 
we are apt to reiterate the samc 
thoughts and expressions, instead of 
endeavouring to enlai ge our con. 
ceptions so as to take in the pleni- 
tude of scriptural information.— 
Avoiding this narrow and sectarian 
spirit, let us scripturally examine all 
things, and “hold fast that which is 
good :” let us traverse every accessi- 
ble region of spiritual knowledg¢ 5 
let us gothroughout that fertile coun- 
try “Sin the length thereof, and in 
the breadth thereof;’? assured that 
‘there is still very much land to be 
possessed,” and that it is often our 
confined information and unchatita- 
ble spirit, far more than our alleged 
zeal for sacred truth, that inflame 
the party feuds which divide the 
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rrue members of the invisible church 
of Christ. 

In connexion with this idea, let us 
further endeavour to promote religion 
itself, rather than its mere modifications 
anil unessential accompaniments.—II 
we cannot bring ail men to think alike 
in nvatrers ot discipline, or to express 
in the Same terms with ourselves 
their opInions On various secondary 
points, let it be our effort to infuse 
around us that which ts the best bond 
of peace, and the best preservative 
aga'ist error; a deep, humble, and 
unaffected tone of prety; an ardent 
love tor the Saviour; a self-abasing 
feeling of human weakness ; a peni- 
tential Contrition for sin; a self-re- 
nouncing humility ;a simpie and im. 
plicit fartb to the s erifice and death 
of Crist; a greveius a quiescence 1n 
this Disine mesns of salvauon; a 
spit of prayer and watchiulness, of 
love and joy, of sincerity and zeal, of 
diligence and Cristian unanimity. 
Let us aim wholly to subdue our 
prejudices where they are unfound- 
ed, and, even where they are rea- 
sonable, to keep them in such just 
bounds as not to blend what ought to 
be divided ; not like the sectarian 
Pharisees, to insist on matters of 
“ mint, anise, and cummin,” so as to 
neglect the weightier matters of the 
law; not to think more of proselyt- 
ing our neighbour to our party, than 
of saving his souk; not to regulate 
our opinion of him more by the name 
which he bears than the spirit which 
he discovers ; notin our zeal for the 
mere outworks of Christianity to 
leave the citadel itself undefended ; 
ina word, not to degrade the cause 
ofthe Redeemer into a petty rivalry 
of factions, instead of maintaining it 
in its true spirit and dignity as an 
empire of peace and love, of glory to 
God, and good will to mankind. 

And—to mention but one lesson 
more which we may derive from the 
unhappy differences which exist in 
the outward church—we should learn 
10 asftire more earnestly after that ce- 
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lestial state in which our knowledge 
shall be frerfect, and our union com- 
flete.— Wearied with the jar of end- 
less controversy in the church upon 
earth, the spiritually-minded Cbris- 
tian will delight to rise above the 
gross mists which float around ters 
restrial objects, and to breathe that 
pure atmosphere which is never ruf. 
fled by the agitations of earthly con- 
tests. He beholds in all their folly 
and littheness, as well as in their 
guilt, the party cavils, the unkind 
surmises, and the cruel misappre- 
hensions which detorm the visible 
church. He longs for a more peace- 
ful scene ; “ where the wicked shall 
cease from troubling, and the weary 
be at rest ;” where * Ephraim shall 
no more envy Judah, and Judah shall 
no more vex Ephraim.’’ Compelled 
himself sometimes by unexpected 
circumstances, and oftener by his 
own restiess passions, to mix In these 
rude scenes, he Is at length anxious 
for repose, and for the undisturbed 
serenity of a world which can afford 
no temptation to the exercise of un- 
hallowed tempers, nor be broken in 
upon by the din of unedifying pole. 
mics, He wishes to be where he 
shall see and knoweven as he is seen 
and known; where, from the infinite 
Source of Wisdom, his beatified spi- 
rit shall drink in the full tide of 
knowledge, and derive from the over- 
flowing Fountain of Peace and Love 
atemper the very opposite to that 
which causes so many disorders in 
this lower world. He reverts his eye 
trom the stormy ocean of human life, 
to a shore where every wave flows in 
an eternal calm of peace and joy ; 
uoruffied by the rocks and breakers, 
the surf and eddies, of sublunary pas- 
sions. ‘J am meditating,” said the 
dying Hooker, (who truly had * lived 
to see that this world is made up of 
perturbations,’’) “the number and 
nature of angels, and their blessed 


,obedience and order, without which 


peace could not be in heaven ;—and 


O that it were soon earth!” Every 
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Christian who feels his mind distress- 
ed and agitated from a similar review 
of the disorders in the visible church 
of Christ, should in the same manner 
raise his contemplation to the hea- 
venly world, where a difference of 
Opinion is as unknown and as eter- 
nally banished as an alienation of 
affection or a disunion of hearts. 

It is only necessary, in conclusion, 
to guard the reader against those 
Jalse and injurious inferences which 
men are apt to derive from the sub- 
ject under consideration; and by 
which they attempt to excuse their 
indifference to religious inquiry. Of 
these the most common are, that er- 
ror is innocent, and that truth Is un. 
attainable; neitherof which positions, 
taken in its intended latitude, is scrip- 
turalor correct. Religious truth, as 
far as necessary for the purposes of 
salvation, is not Only attainable, but 
is of such casy access by all who 
seek it in earnest, with prayer to God 
for his promised assistance, that we 
are without excuse if we wander ma. 
terially in the essential and funda- 
mental points of faith or practice. 
Our church has therefore justly de- 
termined, in strict accordance with 
Scripture, that we must not presume 
to say that “every man shall be saved 
by the law or sect which he profes- 
seth, so that he be diligent to frame 
his life according to that law, and the 
light of nature; for holy Scripture 
doth set out unto us only the name 
of Jesus Christ, whereby men must 
be saved.”” This vague and unfound- 
ed notion of the innocence of error 
may indeed be urged as a plausible 
check to bigotry and persecution ; 
but it would go to the full and perni- 
cious extent of eradicating all zealand 
anxiety both for our own Salvation and 
that of others; forifGod be indifferent 
to the sentiments entertained by his 
creatures on the greatest of all sub- 
jects—a subject on which he has ex- 
pressly revealed his Divine will, and 
which must necessarily affect our 
whole course of thought, speech, and 
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action—religion is but 4a useless 
bame, and Christianity loses all jts 
authority and value asa Divine reye. 
lation. Let us not then, in learning 
the duty of charity, verge to the 
baneful extreme of an unscriptura] 
latitudinarianism ; let not our cap. 
dour mislead our judgment, or our 
abstinence from condemning our 
neighbour degenerate into an indif. 
ference to his errors. ‘The Bible is 
our record, and the Holy Spirit our 
promised guide ; and with such am- 
ple means as these of acquiring all 
requisite knowledge of every thing 
necessary for our eternal welfare, ag- 
gravated will be our guilt, and equal- 
ly great our punishment, if we con- 
tinue in wilful and fundamental error. 
W. 


I 
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Hab. ii. 4.— Zhe just shall live by his 
Saith. 
MEN in general are actuated only by 
the things of time and sense: they 
see only what is in the world around 
them, and they have no wish to ex- 
tend their view beyond it. In the 
language of Scripture they “ walk 
by sight ;” that is to gay, their con- 
duct, their dispositions, their hopes, 
their fears, are regulated by a regard 
to what is ** seen and temporal,” 
and not by a regard to what is “ un- 
seen and eternal.” And unless they 
are created anew in Christ Jesus they 
will continue thus to live under the 
influence of worldly motives alone, 
until they open their eyes on the 
reality of eternal things. But 
wherever this new creation takes 
place, and men are’ renewed in the 
Divine image, then spiritual and 
heavenly objects, though invisible to 
the bodily eye, are yet so present (0 
the mind, that they exercise a great- 
er power over the life and conduct 
than any other objects. They may 
then be said to “ walk by faith.” In- 
fluenced by this principle, the mind 
is fully persuaded not orily of the 
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existence and reality of the unseen 
spiritual and eternal things revealed 
in the word of God, but of their su- 

reme and vital importance ; and the 
whole life is governed and regulated 
by the considerations and motives 
which they furnish. Those who 
thus live are denominated the just, 
or the righteous; and of them it is 
said in the text, “ The just shall 
live by his faith.” 

[, In prosecuting this subject, I 
proposes first, to shew the meaning 
of the term just, as used in the text. 
—\e are not to suppose that by this 
term it is intended to describe per- 
sons who are just in themselves, and 
who possess any merit or inherent 
righteousness of their own. In this 
sense there is not a just man that 
doeth good and sinneth not; not one 
absolutely just. 
the scriptural sense of the term, is 
he who has attained, by the teaching 
of God’s word and Spirit, to just 
views of God, and of his own charac- 
terin the sight of God; who, having 
submitted his understanding to the 
instructions of Scripture, has derived 
from that unerring guide a right 
knowledge of the nature, attributes, 
and moral perfections of the Deity, 
of the services which God requires 
of his creatures,—of the evil of sin, 
and of the beauty of holiness ; who 
feeling his own feebleness, igno- 
tance, sinfulness and misery, gladly 
avails himself of those offers of 
grace and mercy which are made to 
him in the Gospel; who, despairing 
ofall help in himself, relies for ac- 
Ceptance and salvation only on the 
blood and righteousness of his cruci- 
lied Redeemer; who, convinced of 
his innate depravity, looks to the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, as the only 
author of sanctification, the only 
Source of spiritual health and 
Strength, of life, and love, and joy, 
and renewed obedience. Thus much 
it seemed necessary to say, in order 
‘o guard against that tendency to 
‘elf-righteousness which is natural to 
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us all; and that we might under- 
stand, that those who are deemed 
just in the sight of God, are so, not 
on account of their own merits, but 
only through faith in the atoning 
blood and meritorious righteousness 
of Him who died for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification. 

II. I propose, next, to explain the 
nature of faith, that principle by which 
thejust are actuated. There is a kind 
of faith which is distinguished by the 
name of a dead faith; and which, 
while it assents to the truths of 
Christianity, regards them as matters 
rather of historical detail or of curious 
speculation, than of vital and practi. 
cal efficacy. Such a faith is directly 
opposed to the faith of the text, 
which is called a living or saving 
faith ; and which not only dwells in 
the understanding but influences the 
affections, becoming a living spring 
of action, and calling into vigorous 
exercise and directing to their pro- 
per end the best feelings and most 
powerful energies of our nature. 
This faith I mean to consider under 
two distinct points of view: first, as 
to its effect in the matter of our jus- 
tification before God ; and second, as 
to its operative influence on the heart 
and life of those who possess it. 

In the former point of view, it is 
an act of the mind, by which we cor- 
dially assent to God’s testimony as 
contained in his holy word, especially 
in relation to the redemption pur- 
chased for us by Jesus Christ, and 
are brought not merely to acquiesce 
in the method of salvation by his 
blood and righteousness which is 
there revealed, but joyfully to em- 
brace it as the only ground of our 
hope, and to place our whole reliance 
upon it for pardon and acceptance 
with God. By faith thus exercised, 
the penitent sinner is justified, not 
for the merit of his faith, but for 
the sake of that Saviour to whom 
he has committed his cause, and on 
whom he has placed his dependence. 
Nor is this a work in which the un- 
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derstanding only is concerned: the 
judgment, the will, the affections, 
are all engaged in it. A view of the 
holiness, extent, and spirituality of 
God’s law, andof its awful sanctions, 
and a consciousness that we have 
violated it in innumerable instances, 
that our very natures are sinful and 
polluted, and that we are exposed to 
the righteous vengeance of the Al- 
mighty, excite us to inquire what we 
must do to be saved. Itis then that 
Jesus Christ approves himself to us 
as the very Saviour suited to our 
case. We hear with thankfulness 
and joy, that God hath given to us 
eternal life, and that this life is in his 
Son; and our whole soul assents to 
this Divine declaration. Relying on 
the word of truth, we forsake every 
other refuge, and look to Christ 
alone for salvation. We receive him 
as our Prophet, to teach us the will 
of God and the way of life; as our 
High Priest, to atone for us by his 
blood, and to procure for us by his 

mediation and intercession every 

needful blessing ; as our King, to 

reign in our hearts, to sway our affec- 

tions, and to guide our whole con. 

duct. We cast, as it were, our souls 

on him for pardon, peace, and sanc- 

tification, for salvation, grace, and 

glory. Thus coming to Christ, and 

giving ourselves up to him, God gra- 

ciously receives us: he pardons 

our sins, accepts and justifies our 

persons, adopts us into his family, 

and bestows on us the grace of his 

Holy Spirit, to sanctify our souls and 

renew them In bis image. 

But I proposed to consider faith 
also, in respect to the influence which 
it exercises on the heart and life. 
Aad here | would remark generally, 
that it is inseparably linked with all 
those holy affections, and with ali that 
holy obedience to the will of God, 
which the Scriptures require; io 
short, with all the graces and good 
works of the Christian character. 
Indeed, it 1s the source and parent 
of them all. A few examples will 


serve to illustrate this view of the 
subject. 

1. True faith must be unired with 
love to God and to Christ. For how 
cin we believe that God so loved us 
as to give his only begotten Son to 
die for us, and that the Son of Gog 
voluntarily quitted the glory and the 
felicity of heaven, to suffer all the 
evils of life, the agonics of a crue] 
and ignominivus death, and the ip. 
conceivable anguish produced by the 
hidings of his Father’s face, in order, 
by thus bearing the load of our sins, 
and enduring the punishment due to 
us on account of them, he might re. 
deem us from eternal death ; how, | 
say, Can we believe all this, and not 
have our affections moved, and our 
love excited, and drawn out towards 
our gracious God and Saviour? In 
conformity with this view of the sub- 
ject, St. Paul tells us that faish work- 
eth by love ; adding, that in Christ 
Jesus nothing will avail us but such 
a faith. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that if this grace of love be 
wanting in us, we are destitute of 
saving faith—for the faith by which 
we are justified “ works,” that is, ma- 
nifests itself * by love ;” and love, 
be it remembered, is expressed in 
desires and endeavours to please the 
object of our affections, that is, to do 
the will of God. Tothose then who 
truly believe, as St. Peter remarks, 
Christ is precious, he is dear to their 
souls. Though they have not scen 
him with their bodily eyes, they love 
him ; and though now they see him 
not, yet believing in him, they rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 

2. True faith produces also ear- 
nest desires and endeavours after ho- 
liness. The character of the ob- 
ject of worship must be allowed 
to have a powerfu) influence on the 
character of the worshippers. How 
strongly is this exemplified in the 
case of the ancient heathens, and 
of the idolaters of mudern times - 
The worshippers of Jupiter and 
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Venus were not likely to be shock- 
ed by conduct in themselves or 
others for which even the deities 
they adored were Celebrated. The 
Hindoo worshippers of Kali or of 
Juggernaut, are waturally characte- 
rized by the qualities which distin- 
guish the objects of their worship, 
lust and cruelty. Now the God of 
the Bible is infinitely holy. Purity 
is his essential attribute. He is of 
purer ¢yes than to behold iniquity 
without abhorrence. His command 
to us is, * Be ye holy, for I am holy ; 
ww AS he who hath called you is holy, 
so be ye holy in all manner of con- 
yersation ;” and it is added, that 
«without holiness, no man shall see 
the Lord.”? On the other hand, a 
blessing is pronounced on the attain- 
ment of this resemblonce of the Di- 
vine character. ‘* Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” Now, if we believe this to 
be the character of the Being whom 
we worship, and such also to be the 
character which he requires in us, 
in order to please him, shall we not 
be led earnestly to desire, and to 
endeavour to acquire, that holiness 
which is declared to be so indispensa- 
ble? Indeed, as has been already in. 
timated, such a conduct is the ne- 
cessary result of that love to God 
which we have shewn to be the in- 
separable effect of true faith. Thus 
it is that faith purifies the heart, in- 
vitine us to all holy obedience, and 
leading us to desire and to labour 
to attain that holiness without which 
no man Shall see the Lord. 

_ 3. Faith is, in the third place, 
separably linked with hope.—It is 
called “the substance of things hoped 
for.” It gives a subsistence. a reali- 
'¥to spiritual and eternal objects ; 
fixes our desires upon them, and 
eXciles the expectation of obtaining 
them. Tt raises our thoughts and 
affections above this world. and 
P%lnts them to that blessed world 
above where our Saviour sits en- 
‘ironed in glory. In the midst of 
Christ Observ. No. 226, 
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the pains and sorrows, the wants and 
weaknesses, the sins and temptations 
of mortality, it animates us with the 
cheering prospect of one day ex- 
changing them all for rest, and peace, 
and joy, and purity, and happiness 
unalloyed and eternal. Such is the 
Christian’s hope, the fruit of his 
faith, which will never disappoint 
him, but which will prove as an 
anchor to his soul, sure and stead- 
fast, to preserve him amidst al the 
storms of worldly calamity; or as a 
helmet to defend him against all the 
assaults of his spiritual enemies, and 
which, even in the moment of disso- 
lution, will enable him to say with 
holy exultation, “1 know in whom 
I have believed, and I am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I 
have Committed to him against that 
day.” 

4. Lastly, true faith imparts joy 
and peace to the believer.—* Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God.” Ii cannot be that we should be- 
lieve ourselves to be in the favour of 
God, pardoned and accepted by him, 
and heirs of his kingdom; without 
deriving from that persuasion, peace 
and joy. It cannot be that we should 
believe that all things whatsoever 
shall work for our good, and that 
God careth for us, and numbers us 
with his children, without being led 
to cast our care on him, and to re- 
pose ourselves on the assurance of 
his loving kindness and tender mer- 
cy. Thus does true faith necessarily 
produce in us joy and peace; a 
peace which passeth all understand- 
ing, and which the world can neither 
give nor take away; and a joy which 
is unspeakable and full of glory. 

lll. We have now seen in what 
manner it is that the just may be 
said to live by faith. The true be- 
liever by means of it obtains pardon, 
peace, and eternal life. He is ena- 
bled to view God in his true cha- 
racter, and to realize his power and 
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presence, his holiness, justice, truth, 
and love. He sees him also as the 
God of providence, without whom 
not a sparrow falleth to the ground, 
and by whom the very hairs of his 
head are numbered. Trusting to 
his wisdom and care, he learns to be 
satisfied with his lot in life, to be 
content with his state whatsoever it 
may be. If rich, he regards his 
wealth and his influence as talents 
committed to his trust, and for the 
use of which he is bound to account. 
If poor and afflicted, he suffers not 
his mind to be depressed. He knows 
that it is God, his heavenly Father, 
whose kindness and love are infinite, 
who has fixed the bounds of his habi- 
tation, and he resigns himself cheer- 
fully to his disposal. Thusin all the 
varying circumstances of human life, 
the faith of the Christian is found to 
be a powerful, operative, and living 
principle of action. However se- 
vere his trials, even if the whole 
world should frown upon him, and 
appear ranged against him, he yields 
not to dismay; or if it should spread 
its snares around him, he Is enabled, 
through the grace of his Saviour, to 
keep himself from their influence : 
he overcomes the world; and this 
is the victory which overcometh the 
world, even his faith. But it is in 
the hour of death that the power and 
efficacy, the consolation and triumph, 
of genuine faith are peculiarly mani- 
fested. It is in that solemn hour, 
when the hope of the hypocrite shall 
perish, and leave its deluded posses- 
sor to horror and despair, that the 
just shall be found to live by his 
faith. For him death hath no sting, 
the grave no terrors. God hath 
given him the victory over both, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
had made his application to that 
blood of sprinkling which cleanseth 
from all sin: the sting of death has 
thus been extracted, he encounters 
this his last enemy without fear, and 
he exchanges time for eternity, with 
the sure hope that this corruption 





shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall put on immortality ; 
and that he shall be fixed asa pillar 
in the temple of his God, to go no 
more out. Now to apply this sub. 
ject— 

Have we within us that faith which 
has been described as the means of 
our justification before God? Haye 
we, impelled by a sense of our guilt 
and danger, fled for refuge to lay hold 
on the hope set before us in the 
Gospel ? Have we come to Christ 
as our only Saviour, and given our- 
selves up to him to be saved by him 
in his own way, counting all things 
but loss that we may win him, and be 
found in him? And has our faith 
proved itself to be true and saving 
by its effects on our hearts and lives ? 
Has it been in usthe living spring 
of all holy and devout affections, and 
of cheerful, active, and universal 
obedience ? Has it issued in love to 
God, and love to man for his sake, 
and in ardent desires and assiduous 
efforts after that holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord? 
Has it imparted to us the hope which 
maketh not ashamed, and which 
raises us above the world and its ob- 
jects, and places our affections and 
our treasures in heaven, and the joy 
and peace which are the earnests 
and the foretaste of heavenly and 
everlasting felicity ?—If we can an- 
swer yes to these inquiries, then 
happy are we. But if not, O let us 
trifle no longer on the brink of eter- 
nity ; but let us even now turn unto 
the Lord, imploring his mercy to 
pardon, and his grace to convert US. 
We know not how ‘soon we may 
be called to appear before him; how 
soon the day of our probation may 
terminate. Let us then seek God 
while he may be found, let us call 
upon him while he is near, Let us 
forsake every wicked way, and every 
unrighteous thought, and return to 
the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon us, and to our God, and he will! 
abundantly pardon us. Amen. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue passage in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, discussed by your corres- 
pondent, N. L., (Christian Observer 
for August, p. 499,) is certainly a 
dificult one ; yet 1 do not think it 
incapable of a rational interpretation. 
In prosecuting this matter, our first 
business must be to ascertain the 
meaning of the word dsabyxn, as it oc- 
curs in the passage under discus- 
sion; namely, Heb. ix. 15, 16, 17 ; 
and our second, to translate the pas- 
sage agreeably to the meaning of the 
word when thus ascertained. 

I, With respect to the meaning of 
the word, it certainly must, by every 
just rule of composition, be ascer- 
tained from the general context of 
the passage in question. 

Now, the subject of the eighth and 
ninth chapters at large is clearly 
enough a comparison of the first cove- 
nant, or the Mosaical dispensation, 
with the new covenant, or the Chris- 
tian dispensation : and the doctrine in. 
culcatedis,that in each covenantalike, 
atonement was made by blood ;—in 
the first covenant, by the blood of the 
typical offerings; in the new cove- 
nant, by the blood of the anti-typical 
offering, Jesus Christ. Throughout 
the whole, therefore, of these two 
chapters, with the exception of the 
litigated passage, the word diabnxy 
manifestly and allowedly denotes a 
covenant ; agreeably, indeed, to the 
quotation from Jeremiah, who em- 
ploys the Hebrew word m2 where 
the Apostle employs the Greek word 
Oiebyxnn > and the word dvebyxy, thus al- 
lowedly denoting @ covenant, is used 
to designate severally the Mosaical 
dishensation, and the Christian disfien- 
sation, We must here, moreover, 
observe, that this word diabyxy in the 
course of the two chapters occurs 
both BEFoRE and AFTER the litigat- 
ed passage; but still, wherever it 
occurs, it INVARIABLY Occurs in the 
sense of @ covenant, meaning either 
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the Mosaical covenant or the Christian 
covenant, Hence it appears, that the 
litigated passage, which itself four 
times contains the word diabyxy, is 
inserted in the very MIDDLE Of a dis- 
cussion, the subject of which is a 
comparison of the Mosaical (dseyxy) 
covenant, with the Christian (dsaéyx) 
covenant. 

Such being the case, the rules of 
good composition certainly require 
us to conclude, that the word d:abyxy 
in the litigated passage is used by 
the Apostle in the same sense, as 
the self-same word @iabyxy is used 
by him throughout all the remain- 
der of the eighth and ninth chap- 
ters. For, upon any other hypothe- 
sis, we shall be obliged to maintain, 
that the Apostle sets out, in the 
eighth chapter, with using the word 
dvabnxy in the undoubted sense of a 
covenant, or in-:a sense exactly equi- 
valent to the Hebrew word m3 em- 
ployed by Jeremiah; and that he 
continues to use it in the same sense, 
as far as to the end of the 14th verse 
of the ninth chapter; but that, in 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th verses of 
the ninth chapter, without the slight. 
est intimation whatever, he uses the 
same word o:abyxy ina new and total- 
ly different sense,—namely, that of 
a last will or testament, by whicha 
dying man makes a disposition of his 
property after his death ; and that, in 
the 18th verse of the ninth chapter, 
with as little intimation as before, he 
resumes his origina] mode of employ- 
ing the word ; and thenceforward, to 
the end of the chapter, uses it, as at 
first, to describe @ covenant. But it 
is incredible, that so faulty a mode 
of writing should have been adopted 
by the inspired author. Therefore 
I conclude, with Codurcus, Whitby, 
Pierce, Doddridge, Wakefield, and 
Macknight, that the Apostle must 
needs have employed the word djabyxs 
in the litigated passage in the same 
sense as he employs it throughout 
the general context of the eighth and 
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ninth chapters: in other words, I 
conclude, that the word diaéyx, uni- 
formly denotes a covenant, through- 
Out THE WHOLE of those two chap- 
ters, and that the covenant spoken of 
is always either the Mosaical or the 
Christian covenant. 

I]. The next point is, to translate 
and interpret the litigated passage, 
sO as at once to preserve the now 
ascertained meaning of the word 
siabyxy, and to make it harmonize 
with the plain drift of the general 
context both previous and subse- 
quent. 

Now, the drift of the general con- 
text is this: The first covenant, ty- 
pically, makes an atonement for sin. 
ners by the blood of the slaughtered 
victims; those victims (in virtue of 
their typical character) forming the 
medinm of acceptance between God 
and man, and the covenant Itself be- 
ing of no avail, except in so far as 
the victims are put to death: the 
new covenant, in a similar manner, 
antitypically and really, makes an 
atonement for sinners by the blood 
of the one sacrificed victitn Christ; 
that victim (the antitype of every Cy- 
pical victim) forming the medium 
of acceptance between God and man, 
and the covenant ttself being of no 
avail, except in so far as the victim 
Christ is put to death. 

Such I take to be the drift of the 
general coniext, More especially as 
it occurs in chap. ix I—14. But 
with this drift the litigated passage 
will exactly correspond,provided only 
the word diabyxn be translated coves 
nant, as the whole Context requires 
jt to be translated. 

And, on this account, he is the me- 
diator of the new covenant ; in order 
that, death having taken pfilace for the 
redemption of the transgressions which 
qere under the first covenant, the call- 
ed might receive the firomise of eter- 
nal inheritance. For, where there is 
a covenant, tt is necessary that the 
death of him who ratifies the covenant 
should be brought forward. For a 
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covenant ts firm only over the dead 
(victims,) sence it ts of no strength, 
while he who ratifies the covenunt ig 
living. 
Here the train of reasoning .«- 
fectly ayrees with the preceding 
tex! ; lor, in fact, 1 Is no other {).- 
a continuation of the argument. 
The typical mediators of the firs; 
covenant were anime! victims : and 
It Was necessary that the death of 
these victims which ratified the co- 
venant should take place ; for a co. 
venant, constituted on such princi- 
pies, could be firm only over the 
dead: it was of no efficacy, while iis 
appointed ratifiers were alive. Ana- 
logously to this, as substance answers 
to shadow, the anttypical mediator 
of the new covenant was Cobrist, 
whence the conditions of the new 
covenant must answer throughout to 
the conditions of the first Covenant, 
Jind, ON THIS ACCOUNT, he ts the 
mediator of the new covenant ; in or- 
der that, death having taken filace (pri- 
marily, the death of the animal vic- 
tims,—-secondarily, the death of the 
human victim,) for the redemption of 
the transgressions which were under 
the first covenant, the called might re- 
ceive the firomise of eternal inheri- 
tance. For, where there ts @ coves 
nant, (that Is lo say, a covenant fram- 
ed on the principles of the Mosaical,) 
it is necessary that the death of him 
who ratifies the covenant should be 
brought forward, (just as the death 
of the typical victims, which ratified 
the first covenant, were brought for- 
ward under the Levitical dispensa- 
tion ) For a covenant (jramed on the 
principles of the first covenant) 7s 
firm only over the dead, (whether the 
immolated victim be an animal or a 
man;) since itis of no strength, while 
he who ratifies the covenant (as the 
typical victims ratified by their death 
the first covenant) zs diving. 
WHEREUPON Or WHENCE~-a8 
the Apostle goes on very logically, 
in the eighteenth verse, to conclude 
from the specified principles of 4 
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Di ine covenant made with men as To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
\¥ , , 


, sinner WHEREUPON, nether the On opening “ the Monthly Review” 
first covrnun! was dedicated without tor May last, I met with an article 
‘pad. The reason of which conclu- whichappeared to demand the notice 
sion 1s Obviously to be found in the of the Christian critic, It was the re- 
jj gated passage. A covenant isfirm view of * Sermons, by Edward Malt- 
pni over the dead ; since it is of no by, D. D., Vol. I. 8vo. 3” and, while 
givengih. while the ratifier of the cove- 1 am fully assured of your pacific dis- 
nant ts diving. WHEREUPON, nei- position, and of your unwillingness to 
ther ti first covenant was dedicated admit into your pages one line of 
without blood: because, unless blood needless controversy, I trust you will 
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hod veen shed, the typical ratifiers insert the following extracts and ob- rR, 
ofthat covenant would have been left servations.— He! 
alive ; and consequently, the cove- We have carefully read,” says Pie 
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nant itself, being firm only over the the reviewer, ** ad/ these discourses, 

dead victims, would plainly, on the which are in number twenty-four: 

very principles of a covenant be- and the impression which they have 

tween a holy God and fallen man, lefton our minds is highly favourable 

have been of no strength or efficacy, to the author, as an able defender of 

Such, so far as I can judge, is the the truthol Christianity, an eloquent 

obvious meaning of the whole pas- expositor of some of its difficulties, 

sage; bul, even if we choose to take and an earnest teacher Of its most 

| haben, 1 Verses 16, 17, asthereim- important duties.”” The reviewer 
| norung @ covenant in general. and if presently adds, ‘as sermons, they 
we thence exhibit the Apostle as are not contaminated by any of that 

arguing from the nature of a covenant evangelical mixture which hus been 

in general to the nature of Gud’s cove- falsely denominated Christianity.” Yn 

nanis with man in particular, the train a sentence that follows soon after, the 
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; of reasoning will not, I conceive, be reviewer thinks proper to remark, 
) altered. Among the ancients, every that for about five and twenty yeare 
covenant was ratified by the death of past «a much more general adhe- 
slaughtered victims: and,until these rence to the most objectionable of the 
. victims were slaughtered, or while Zvirty-nine Ariicles has been mani- 
these ratiiers of the covenant were fest, than through the whole of the 

) living, the covenant of itself was of preceding century. The Methodists, 
ho strength or efficacy, being deem- in a very early period of their spiri- 
ed firm only over the dead, Thus, tual domination in the Christian fold, 
| whether, in verses 16, 17, we sup- begana furious attack on the clergy, 

| | pose the Apostle to argue, from the for not preaching according to the 
necessary nature Of a Divine cove- Articles, which for a season was re- 
nant with fallen man in particular, pelled with vigour, and produced no 
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crfrom the nature of all covenants alteration in the general style of pul- 


; then known throughout the world pit eloquence; but when the com- 
: in general; his reasoning will be plaints of the Methodists became 
equally conclusive to prove the need sanctioned by the authority of Mr. 
} of Christ’s death, when he is viewed Wilberforce on the one hand, and of 
; _ athe Mediator or ratifying medium Sishof Horsley on the other, ser- 
of the new covenant. mons on original sin, on the expia- 

G. S, FABER. tion of that sin by the death of 
5 | _ Long Newton, Christ, and on other doctrines of 


’ September 11, 1820. mysterious import, but of uncertain 
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authority, became very prevalent in 
the church. The opinions of the 
established clergy began to run ina 
new current; and as that current was 
rendered more impetuous and power- 
ful by the force of ecclesiastical pat- 
ronage, it required some strength of 
intellect, as well as some energy of 
character, not to be carried away by 
the violence of the stream. Several 
of the clergy, however, had the cou- 
rage to resist this irruption into the 
precincts of the Establishment, and 
chose rather to be censured as mere 
moral preachers, than to purchase 
honeyed praise by enlisting them- 
selves under the banners of the evan- 
gelical party.’ The reviewer then 
saysintriumph, ‘* We are hafipy to 
add Dr. Maltby to the honourable band 
who have not suffered their sermons to 
be tinctured with this infusion.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, when I recol- 
lect how commonly it is exclaimed 
against those who are stigmatized as 
« evangelical” among the clergy of 
our Establishment, that they eat her 
bread though they refuse. to preach 
her doctrines, I would ask with all 
Christian moderation, is it possible 
that the foregoing extracts can be 
approved, or even tolerated, by a 
dignitary of the Church of England ? 
What, in fact, isthe amount of those 
extracts, and of similar ones that fol- 
low throughout the article in ques- 
tion? If I understand it rightly, it is 
this :—a CONFESSEDLY SOCINIAN RE- 
VIEWER not only pronounces Dr. 
Maltby “an able defender of the 
truth of Christianity,’ while in the 
same breath, the reviewer points a¢ 
gome of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
our Church as ‘* objectionable,’ but he 
goes the length of strongly insinuat- 
ing that the Articles, of original sin, 
of the exfiation of that sin by ‘he death 
of Christ, are part of * that evangelical 
miature which has been falsely deno- 
minated Christianity :’’ and the re- 
viewer evidently enlists Dr. Maltby 
among those,“ who have not suffered 








their sermons to be tinctured with 
this infusion.” 

‘Surely the learned Dr. Maltby 
will, ere long, inform the public, that 
he utterly rejects such praise as is 
here offered him, by a decided enem 
to the doctrine of that Establishment 
whose sacred cause he is so solemnly 
bound to defend. Surely he will 
deem it a high and outrageous in. 
sult to his theological character, to 
be classed by a SOCINIAN EU LOGIS?1, 
among those who deny the atoning 
efficacy of that death which the 
Church of England so solemnly pro. 
nounces ‘a full, perfect, and suffi. 
cient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfac. 
tion, for the sins of the whole world.” 

TNZTIz. 


P, §.—Perhaps it might be fairly 
asked, with reference to the forego- 
ing extracts, did the Monthly Review 
(the eulogist of Dr. Maltby) ever third: 
proper tocommend Dr. (now Bishop) 
Magee’s work on the Atonement; 
or Bishop Burgess’s Reply to Mr, 
Belsham? If not, Dr. Maltby must 
surely exclaim with the poet, and 
especially in this ‘*day of rebuke 
and blasphemy,” 


‘“* Their praise is censure, and their censure 
praise.” 


I do not recollect whether the Soci- 
nian reviewers praised or censured 
Dr. Maltby’s publication against the 
Bible Society, in which he contended 
that out of the sixty-six canonical 
books of Holy Writ, only seven of the 
Old, and eleven of the New Testa 
ment, are fit for general distribution. 


——-——ea--— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Some of your readers who reside in 
the country remote from the agita 
tions of the metropolis, know very 
little more of the politics of the na 
tion, than they collect from your sum- 
mary of public affairs. But enoug): 
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and more than enough, must be 
known by the most retired, to cause 
the soul to mourn in secret, and to 
send up many a prayer for the peace 
of the church and state. This, I 
doubt not, is the daily practice of 
many Christians in every part of the 
realm. But do not the alarming 
signs of the times call for something 
more? Have we not as a Christian 
public been threatened with the dar- 
ing attempt to set up Deism, and 
more gross infidelity in the place of 
the Gospel of our Divine Redeemer? 
Has not an alarming spirit of turbu- 
lence and sedition been not long since 
manifested among the discontented 
inthe land? These, sir, are blows 
aimed atour COmmon mercies as a 
nation. Should we not then, asa na- 
tion, supplicate from the God of mer- 
cy, from whom alone national pros- 
perity can come, the continuance of 
blessings so long and richly enjoyed, 
but, alas! so much abused? But if 
there be any just cause, from the 
conflicting interesis of parties, why 
our rulers should not call upon the 
nation at large, surely there Can be 
none why Christians should not unite 
in prayer. Let the fact be once ad- 
mitted, that there is just cause of 
alarm for the peace of our country, 
and the preservation of true religion 
amongst us, and men may be allowed 
to judge as they please of the causes 
which have brought us into this 
state: but no person’s mind can for 
amoment doubt whether we ought 
or not to unite in prayer for the 
continuance of our’national blessings. 
fn former times, on much less im- 
portant Occasions, pious men have 
Called upon their fellow-Christians 
(0 appoint a certain hour in which to 
address, either each individual pri- 
vately or with his family and friends, 
the Throne of Grace and Mercy. I 
leave the hint for the consideration 
of your readers. Respecting the 
duty itself, there can be no difference 
of opinion among those who wish 
Well to their country, and believe in 
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the value and efficacy of prayer to 
Him whois “ the author of peace, 
and lover of concord ;”” who “ maketh 
men to be of one mind in a house,” 
and who has the hearts of all man- 


kind at his supreme disposal. 
A. B. C. 


mI 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
In your table of contents for August 
I observed with pleasure, that a * re- 
ligious communication” had been 
made to you * on the Prayer for the 
Parliament.’ I turned somewhat 
eagerly to the article, but was consi- 
derably disappointed when | found it 
related merely toa word in the pray- 
er, to the title therein given to the 
king. J will not take up your co- 
lumns by inquiring with what suc- 
cess Agnostos may have answered 


‘the objection which he states ; but, 


judging from the feelings of my own 
mind, when I[ now join in that admi- 
rable prayer, I think that very many 
of your readers would have been 
grateful to him had he subjoined a 
few serious remarks on its indisputa- 
ble excellences. 

I know of nothing which would 
more tend to allay party feelings, 
than joining with a * pure heart and 
humble voice,” in that most solemn, 
most interesting, and most applica- 
ble supplication. 

The prayer is generally for the 
kingdom at large, and especially for 
the parliament, as employed in so- 
lemn deliberation on its internal regu- 
lations. It seems to have been penned 
in a time of peace, and it breathes a 
calm and peaceful spirit. It be- 
sceches the guidance of the Almigh- 
ty in the consultations of our legisla- 
ture ; itimplores of Infinite Wisdom 
the special direction of their pro. 
ceedings ; it proposes the most no- 
ble and praiseworthy ends, “ the ad- 
vancement of the Divine glory, the 
good of the church, the safety, ho- 
nour, and welfare of our sovereign 
and his dominions,”’ and it inculcates 
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as the basis of all peace and happi- 
ness, the sure foundations of * truth 
and justice, religion and piety.’? Let 
me urge it upon all professing Chris- 
tians to study this prayer, to imbibe 
its spirit, and daily to offer it at the 
footstoo] of that Throne where the 
fervent prayer of the righteous avail- 
eth much. Somay we humbly hope 
that the all-wise Jehovah will vouch- 
safe to us his guidance and blessing ; 
for in the page of infallible truth, it is 
written. ** In all thy ways acknow- 
ledge Him, and He shall direct thy 
paths.” Eg. P. S. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


TuovuGu the subject of baptism and 
regeneration has been discussed so 
often and so fully in your pages, that 
I fear many of your readers will be 
ready to turn with distaste from any 
further remarks upon it, yet I cannot 
forbear introducing to their notice a 
theory which differs in some mea- 
sure from that of most of the writers 
on this question. The Importance 
of the subjec! must plead ay excuse 
for the intrusion. 

Baptism by some is represented 
as only a sign of regeneration; by 
others as aseal as well as a sign ; by 
others as the medium of conveyance in 
the matter of regeneration ; and by 
some few, if I clearly understood 
them, as regeneration itself. In a 
sermon preached last month, at the 
visitation of Archdeacon Heslop, at 
Stony Stratford, by the Rev. H. 
Gauntlett, vicar of Olney, and since 
pu dlished, a somewhat different view 
is taken of the question, and baptism 
is Stated to be *“ more than an out- 
ward sign of the spiritual blessing ; 
for it is a fartor branch of regenera- 
tion itself, in the darger anc full sense 
of the word.” Forthe sake of :reater 
correctness, 1 will quote Mr. Gaunt. 
lett’s own argumett.— 

“ Reeeveration is evident!y a com- 
plex term, What said our Lord to 


Nicodemus? ‘ Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.’ If, therefore, regeneration . 
to be born of water and the Spirit 
and if our biessed Lord, by the phrase 
‘born of water,’ had any reference 
to the ordinance-of baptism, Which, 
with the genersli'y of commentators, 
I confidently suppose he had, then 
regeneration, or the being * born 
again’ in the sense in which Christ 
uses the term, (as well as in that 
in which it is afterwards used in the 
Scripture, and by all the primitive 
Christian writers,) evidently consists 
of two things; the internal and spi- 
ritual renovation of the soul, and the 
outward ordinance of baptism by wa- 
ter. Hence no one can be cunsidered 
as regenerate In this complex sense 
of the word, without, on the one band, 
being an actual reciptent of the ordi- 
dance of baptism, and, on the other, 
viewed in the judgment of Christian 
charity, as interually renovated by 
the Spirit. I think it is evident that 
the terms * regeneration,’ ‘ renewed,’ 
‘born of God,’ *‘ new creature,’ ‘ born 
again,’ with every other synonimous 
word and phrase, are never used In 
the New Testament, after the intro- 
duction of Christian baptism, but 
with reference to the baptized ; and 
nothing can be more certalo than 
that the word regenerate is always 
used by the early fathers of the 
church with this reference. None 
were considered regenerate but the 
baptized, because none besides were 
‘ born of water,’ which is one of the 
parts of regeneration. But all the 
baptized were viewed as regene- 
rate, because they were partakers of 
the external part of regeneration, 
bapt'zed, or bern of water; and 
because, being supposed to be she 
proper subjects of baptism, they 
were necessarily viewed, in the 
judgment of charity. as possessils 
the internal and spiritual part like- 


wise. or the new birth by the Spi- 


rit, of which the external rite was 
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a sign and an emblem. Hence the 
terms baptized and regenerate (or 
words adequate to the lJatter,) though 
evidently not synonimous, seem to 
be interchangeably used in the New 
Testament, and most Certainly are 
so in the writings of the early fathers 
of the church. The baptized are 
(generally speaking) considered in 
the Scripture as ‘ born of God,’ and 
as partaking of, and interested in, all 
the other spiritual blessings exhibit- 
ed by baptism, because they are sup- 
posed ‘rightly to have received’ the 
ordinance under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

The reverend author, towards the 
conclusion of his discourse, has con. 
densed his theory into the following 
propositions —_— 

“First, No person can be consi- 
dered regenerate in the full and 
complex sense of the term, without 
baptism, because baptism is not only 
a sign, buta fart of regeneration, 
according to the definition of the 
latter word, founded on our Lord’s 
conversation with Nicodemus. Hence 
all the synonimous terms and phra- 
ses, * born of God,’ ‘begotten again,’ 
‘new creature,’ &c. are always used 
in the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment with reference to the baptized, 
end the baptized only: and that the 
word ‘regenerate’* is never applied 
to any but the baptized, by the early 
fathers of the church, is evident to 
every one who is acquainted with 
their writings. 

“Secondly, Every baptized per- 
son, if deemed a proper subject of 
the ordinance, must necessarily be 
considered as spiritually regenerate, 
and partaking of remission of sin, 
salvation through Christ, and all the 
Other spiritual blessings exhibited 


‘“** Some of the writers on the baptis- 
mal Controversy have asserted, that the 
'erms above mentioned are used occasional- 
ly in the Epistles, without any reference to 
the baptized. But this is a petitio principii. 
'o whom were the Epistles written, but 
to the baptized 2” 

Christ. Obsery. No. 226. 
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by and connected with this sacra- 
ment. Unless this be admitted, bap- 
tism must be stripped of all its 
spiritual appendages. 

** Thirdly, It is prerogative of God 
only to determine who are spiritual- 
ly regenerate, and who are not so ; 
and to make the separation between 
the wheat and the tares, which are 
now mixed together in his church. 
This separation he will accomplish 
by his omniscience and power in the 
great day of judgment. 

“Fourthly, Baptism may be re- 
ceived where there is no spiritual 
regeneration either previously to its 
administration, at the period of it, or 
subsequently. In this case, baptism 
cannot savethe soul. Toattempt to 
prove this position, would be alto- 
gether unnecessary to those who 
have any acquaintance with the gene- 
ral tenor of the word of God. 

“ Fifthly, Spiritual regeneration 
may exist where the subject of it 
may never receive the ordinance of 
baptism. But every one who is spi- 
ritually regenerate, or born of the 
Spirit, will undoubtedly be saved. 
To suppose that the renovation of the 
soul cannot in any case exist without 
an external ordinance, or that exist- 
ing it is insufficient to salvation, are 
sentiments which are abhorrent to 
the character and attributes of God, 
and to the declarations of his will as 
revealed in the holy Scriptures. 

‘* Sixthly, As baptism is a solemn 
ordinance, appointed by the Lord as 
an initiation into his visible church ; 
as itis a sign, a pledge, and a means 
of grace ; and as it is connected by 
Christ himself, and by the writers of 
the New Testament, with regenera- 
tion and other spiritual blessings that 
accompany Salvation, we may safely 
assert, in the language of our church, 
that baptism is ‘ generally necessary 
to salvation.’ 

“ Seventhly, From a view of the 
whole subject, it is evident that the 
ministers of the word should insist 
on the nature and necessity of spiri- 
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tual regeneration ; and that they 
should be peculiarly cautious in not 
leading their hearers to suppose that 
they are all, in fact and reality, spi- 
ritually regenerate, because they 
are charitably considered as such, in 
consequence of their having been 
admitted into the visible church by 
baptism ; unless they manifest those 
marks of spiritual regeneration which 
are positively considered as its ne- 
cessary evidences by the unerring 
word of God.’’ 


Not being very competent myself 


to give a decisive opinion on this 
litigated subject, I shall spare your 
readers my comments, hoping to 
learn from some of your abler cor. 
respondents how far the scheme of 
baptism being “a part or branch of 
regeneration,” is capable of being 
maintained. If we!} founded, it wil] 
certainly tend to solve some of the 
difficulties which have been raised 
on the subject, especially as respects 
the language of the fathers and our 
own church. R.F.J. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I was much gratified with the inre- 
resting passage quoted in your re- 
view of Latrobe’s Journal, (Christian 
Observer for April, p. 244,) from 
Barrow’s Travels, describing the con- 
duct and manners of the Moravian 
Missionaries ; a denomination of 
Christians who have outlived the evil 
reports once current to their preju- 
dice; and, what is better still, have 
amended some ill-judged practices 
on which those reports were ground- 
ed. To the testimony of Barrow, 
you observe, ‘like attestation might 
be collected from Lichtenstein.” 
The travels of that writer not being 
every where accessible, you will per- 
haps oblige some of your readers by 
admitting the following short extract 
from them to corroborate your as- 
sertion. The author is speaking of 
the brethren’s settlements in South 
Africa. : 

‘Here we met two of the respec- 
table members of the Society of the 
United Brethren, who, having heard 
of the Commissary-general’s arrival 
in the country, came to receive and 
welcome him. The institution form. 
ed in this district has been estab- 


Jished several years, and deserves 


every thing that can be said in its 


commendation. They are universal- 
ly esteemed by the colonists, a con- 
siderable number of whom attend at 
the religious assemblies of the Breth- 
ren. The church, with the nearest 
houses, lie in the deepest recess of 
the valley, at the foot of the Bavian’s 
kloof, from which, in winter, the 
water rushes with great force, so that 
it has more than once overflowed the 
whole valley. The channel has there- 
fore been enclosed, between two 
strong walls, and several bridges 
made across ; a work of no small la- 
bour, and affording an additional 
proof of the industry and activity of 
these people. But in order to form 
a just estimate of the worth of these 
excellent men, their manner of con- 
ducting themselves towards the Hot- 
tentots must be seen; the mildness, 
yet dignity, with which they instruct 
them, and the effect which bas al- 
ready been produced in improving 
the condition of their uncivilized 
brethren, is truly admirable. It is the 
more astonishing, since all has been 
accomplished by persuasion and ex- 
hortation: no violence, or even 
harshness, has ever been employed. 
No other punishment is known but 
being prohibited from attending Dr- 
vine service, or being banished the 
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society. The highest reward of in- 
dustry and good behaviour is to be 
baptized and received into the socie- 
ty: Of this, however, they are very 
sparing. The number of their dis- 
ciples is now eleven hundred,” 

Such have been the exemplary 
conduct, and such the success, of the 
United Brethren in South Africa. 
In other parts of the world, similar 
attestations are not wanting to their 
character. The following, from Bryan 
Edwards’s History of the West In- 
dies, is peculiarly pleasing, as it ex- 
hibits these valuable missionaries 
among the unhappy victims of sla- 
very—a situation in which their task 
is more than ordinarily arduous ; 
whether we consider the moral and 
intellectual degradation, the heathen 
prejudices, and the servile condition. 
of the slave, or the jealousy, the spi- 
ritual ignorance, and arbitrary power, 
generally speaking, of the master. 
How well they haye steered their dif- 
ficult course, the following passage 
will evince. Their rules respecting 
the conduct of the Negroes may be 
of use to others engaged in similar 
labours of benevolence, 

“It is still more to the honour of 
Antigua, that its inhabitants have en- 
couraged, in a particular manner, the 
laudable endeavours of certain pious 
men, who have undertaken, from the 
purest and best motives, to enlighten 
the minds of the Negroes, and lead 
them into the knowledge of religious 
truth. In the Report of the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on the 
Slave Trade, is an account of the la- 
bours of the Society, known by the 
hame of the Unitas Fratrum (com- 
monly cajled Moravians,) in this 
truly glorious pursuit ; from which 
it appears, that their conduct in this 
business displays such sound judg- 
ment, breathes such a spirit of ge- 
nuine Christianity, and has been at- 
tended with such eminent success as 
to entitle its Brethren and Missiona- 
res to the most favourable reception 
from every man whom the accidents 
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of fortune have invested with power 
over the poor Africans, and who be- 
lieves that they are his fellow-crea- 
tures, and of equal importance with 
himself in the eyes of an all-seeing 
and impartial Governor of the Uni- 
verse. With an abridgment of that 
account, I shall close the subject of my 
present discussion.—* The Church of 
the United Brethren have, ever since 
the year 1732, been active in preach- 
ing the Gospel to different heathen 
nations in many parts of the world, 
but not with equal success in all pla- 
ces. The method here described, 
and made use of by the Missionaries 
of the said church, in leading the 
Negro Slaves in the West Indies to 
the knowledge and practice of Chris- 
tianity, is followed, in all points that 
are not local, in all the missions of 
the Brethren. After many years’ 
unsuccessful labour, experience has 
taught them, that the plain testimony 
concerning the death and passion of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, to- 
gether with its cause and happy con- 
sequences, delivered by a missionary 
touched with an experimental sense 
of it, is the surest way of enlighten- 
ing the benighted minds of the Ne- 
groes, in order to lead them after- 
wards step by step into al] truth : 
they therefore make it a rule, never 
to enter into an extensive ciscussion 
of the doctrines of God’s being an 
infinite Spirit, of the Holy Trinity, 
&c., not to seek to open their un- 
derstandings in those points, until 
they believe in Jesus, and that the 
word of the Cross has proved itself 
the power of God unto salvation, by 
the true conversion of their hearts. 
Both in the beginning and progress 
of their imstructions, the missiona- 
ries endeavour to deliver themselves 
as plainly and intelligibly to the fa. 
culties of their hearers as possible ; 
and the Lord has given his blessing 
even to the most unlearned that went 
forth in reliance upon him, to learn 
the difficult language of the Negroes 
so as to attain to great fluency in 
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them. One great difficulty arises 
indeed from the new ideasand words 
necessary to express the divine truths 
to be introduced to them; but even 
this has been surmounted through 
God’s grace. As it is required of 
all believers, that they prove their 
faith by their works, the Brethren 
teach that no habit of sin, in any 
land or place, nor ary prevailing cus- 
tom whatever can be admitted as a 
plea for a behaviour not conformable 
to the moral law of God, given unto 
all mankind, Upon the fulfilment 
of this, the missionaries insist every 
where. Every thing that is account- 
ed decent and virtuous among Chris- 
tians is inculcated into the minds of 
the people. Drunkenness and adul- 
tery, sorcery, theft, anger, and re. 
venge, and all other works of the 
flesh, as enumerated by our Lord and 
his Apostles as proceeding from the 
heart, being plain proofs that a man 
is either unconverted, or again fallen 
into heathenism and idolatry; it fol- 
lows of course that any one guilty of 
these things is put away from the 
congregation, and not re-admitted 
before a true and sincere repentance 
is apparent, and the offence done 
away : but it is not sufficient that the 
believers abstain from open scandal, 
their private behaviours in their fami- 
lies, and in every occurrence of life, 
must evidence a thorough change of 
heart and principles.’—* As soon as 
they are considered as candidates for 
baptism, they are subject to the dis- 
cipline of the church, by which, if 
they offend, and private admonition 
and reproof have not the desired ef- 
fect, they are excluded from the fel- 
lowship of the rest, though they may 
attend public service, and every 
means is still faithfully applied to 
bring them back. Thus a commu- 
hicant. in case of an offence given, 
is not admitted tothe Lord’s Sup- 
per. This discipline has, by God’s 
blessing, had so good an effect, that 
many a believing Negro would rather 





suffer the severest bodily punishment 
than incur it. If they confess theip 
sins, and heartily repent, they are 
willingly, and according to the nature 
of the offence, either privately or jn 
the presence of a part or the whole 
of the congregation, re-admitted to 
the fellowship of the church.’ 

‘¢¢ The believing Negroes are not 
suffered to attend any where, where 
the unconverted meet for the sake 
of feasting, dancing, and gaming, &. 
And the usual plea, of not entering 
into the sinful part of these diver. 
sions, is never admitted; inasmuch 
as the least step towards vice and 
immorality gencrally plunges them 
by degrees into gross sins. It is of 
ecurse expected, that all baptized 
parents educate their children in the 
fear of the Lord, shewing them a 
good example.—If, by a sale of Ne- 
yroes by auction, or in any other way, 
wives are torn from their husbands, 
or husbands from their wives, and 
carried off to distant islands, though 
the Brethren do not advise, yet they 
cannot hinder a regular marriage 
with another person; especially ifa 
family of young children, or other 
circumstances, seem to render a 
help-mate necessary, and, as is most- 
ly the case, no hopes remain of the 
former ever returning. <A certifi- 
cate of baptism is given to every bap- 
tized Negro that must thus leave the 
congregation ; and there have been 
instances, that by their godly walk 
and conversation in distant parts, they 
have caused others to hearken to their 
word and believe. Though all the 
above injunctions (to which many 
others are added) are of such a na- 
ture, that they not only war against 
their heathenish propensities, but 
even against what some might Call 
excusable indulgences ; yet it is a 
fact, that at this present time, some 
thousand Negroes in Antigua and 
other islands submit to them with 
willingness.’ "—Bryan Edwards's 
West Indies, yol.i. p. 487. C. H. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

THE following description of the 

manner of writing among the ancient 

Jews appears to me so useful, to 1l- 

jystrate various passages of the Old 


' Testament, that I should be glad to 


see it inserted in your pages. it is 


extracted from a work of much re- 


search, just published, entitled, * An- 
tiquities of tne Jews, carefuliy com- 
ied from authentic Sources, and 


ther Customs illustrated trom imo- 


dern Travels ; by W. Brown, D. D. 
Minister of Eskdalemuir. 2 vols. 
The work de- 
serves to be extensively known as a 
highly valuable repository of Jewish 
Antiquitles. 

P. Oi. FP. 


“ Various disputes have arisen as 
tothe origin of writing; Some sup- 
posing that it was of Divine original, 
and never known till the time ot Mo- 
ses; and others, that it was known 
long prior to him. But in a matter 
of such high antiquity, it Is impossi- 
ble to come at certainty. It would 
seem, however, from the perfection 
of Moses’ style, that it was known 
before ; unless we Conclude that God 
not only wrote the Law on two tables 
of stone, but that the Holy Spirit 
enabled Moses to write the Penta- 
teuch in a language til that time 
only spoken, but never committed 
to writing; and, Consequently, that 
the five books of Moses are re- 
markable, not only as being the most 
ancient code of laws ever promul- 
gaied, but as being the first speci- 
men of writing that ever existed, 
Which, altnough maintained by some, 
is certainly carrying the argument 
too far. The materials on which 
the Jews and other eastern nations 
wrote were various. The most an- 
cient we read of were the two tabies 
of stone on which the Decalogue was 
written ; and the two altars, mention- 
ed in Deut. xxvii. 8, that were erect- 
ed for a similar purpose ; unless we 
account the book of Job of an an- 
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cienter date. For, in Job xix. 23, 
24, we have three ways of writing 
mentioned ; namely, writing in a 
book, engraving on lead, and engrav- 
ing onarock. It would appear, that 
engraving on rock especially was the 
way in which the ancients chose to 
preserve inscviptions: for the Pre- 
feito of Egypt meutions a place not 
far from the mountains of Faran, in 
the wilderness of Sinai, where, for 
the distance of three miles, they met 
with ancient unknown Cliaracters, cut 
here and there on the hard marble 
rock, at the distance of 12 or 14 feet 
from the ground, with the greatest 
industry. Maillet mentions some- 
thing of the same kind 1n the Plain 
of Mummies in Egypt, (Lett. vii.) 
Maundreli gives an account of figures 
and inscriptions like these above 
mentioned, which are graven on po- 
lished parts of the natural rock, and 
at some height above the road, which 
he found near the river Lycus (page 
37.) And Mr. Macdonald Kinneir, 
when speaking of Babylon, says, that 
he observed several kinds of bricks 
that appear to have been in use 
among the Babylonians; some of 
which were burnt by the fire for 
facing, and others dried in the sun 
for the heart ol the building. Of 
the former he distinguished four 
kinds; but the most common were 
about a foot square, and three inches 
thick, with a distich of the charac- 
ters so common at Persepolis, and 
similar in appearance to the barb of 
an arrow. The author of the pre. 
sent work saw one of these bricks, 
exactly answering the above descrip- 
tion, which had been brought from 
Babylon by one of the suite of Gene- 
ral Sir John Malcolm. 

‘“Ttis generally thought that en- 
graving on brass and lead, and ona 
rock or tablet of stone, was the form 
in which the public laws were writ- 
ten; but that rolls of linen, first 
painted and then written upon, were 
the commen form for books. Two 
things corroborate this Opinion. Ist, 
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That tablets of stone, or plates of 
metal, could not have been cut, with 
a knife and thrown into the fire, as 
Jeremiah’s roll was by Jehoiachim : 
and, 2dly, The linen bandages which 
surround the mummies are com- 
monly filled with hieroglyphical cha- 
racters. Prideaux informs us, that 
the Egyptian papyrus (from whence 
our English word paper is derived) 
was not known till the building of 
Alexandria, by Alexander the great, 
and consequently Jater than the times 
of the Prophets, and that parchment 
(fergamena from Pergamus in Asia 
Minor, where it was first used,) was 
of later date than the papyrus. The 
leaves and inner bark of trees (called 
Biéros and Liber) were indeed some- 
times used instead of paper; as 
were the thin plates of wood (fadel/e) 
either plain or covered with wax: 
but both the Jews and other nations 
resorted at length to the linen or 
parchment, as being most conve- 
nient; for paper, like that in present 
use, is only a modern invention. The 
Jewish manner of writing was suited 
to their materials. For when stone, 
lead, brass, wood, wax, or papyrus, 
were used, they wrote with a bodkin 
or style of iron; and hence it is that 
every man’s writings or composi- 
tions are called different styles ; but 
when they wrote on linen or parch- 
ment, they used a reed (ca/emus) 
formed into a pen, and some colour- 
ing substance equivalent to ink ; like 
Isaiah, when he wrote his prophecy 
in ch. vili. 1. In Ezekiel ix. 2, 3, 
11, we read of six persons with 
scribes’ or writers’ ink-horns at their 
sides or girdles, which, though not 
conformable to our customs, Is yet 
agreeable to those of the East. Thus 
Dr. Shaw informs us, that*amon 
the Mocrs in Barbary, the Hojas, 
that is, the writers or secretaries, 
suspend their ink-horns in their gir- 
dles, a custom as old as the prophet 
Ezekiel ;? and adds, in a note, that 
‘the part of these ink-horns, (if an 
instrument of brass may be so call- 





ed) which passes betwixt the girdle 
and the tunic, and holds their pens 
is long and flat; but the vessel for 
the ink, which rests upon the girdle, 
Is square, with a lid to Clasp over it) 
And Hanway, in like manner, says 
of the Persians, that ‘their writers 
carry their ink and pens about them 
in a Case, which they put under their 
sash,’ which, Sir John Malcolm tells 
us, is about ten or twelve inches in 
length, and three or four round, beau- 
tifully painted, and is also worn by 
ministers in Persia as an ensign of 
office. 

‘“ The ancient form of a book was 
commonly that of a roll ; and hence 
the frequent mention of rolls in Scrip. 
ture, For it is well known that ine 
books found in Herculaneum are in 
the form of rolls, and that the Jewish 
books did not, like ours, consist of 
distinct leaves bound together, but 
were, as the copies of the Pentateuch 
used in the Jewish synagogues stil] 
are, long rolls of parchment, with 
the writing distinguished into co- 
lumns. So that what are called 
leaves, in Jer, xxxvi. 23, seem ra- 
ther to have been the columns into 
which the breadth of the roll was 
divided, as many of the eastern rolls 
are at this day. Accordingly, Jose- 
phus when describing the introduc- 
tion of the seventy-two translators of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, says, ‘ But 
as the old men came in with the pre- 
sents which the high priest had 
given them to bring to the king; 
and with the membranes or skins 
upon which they had these laws 
written in golden letters, he put 
questions to them concerning these 
books. And when they had taken 
off the covers wherein they were 
wrapt up, they shewed him the 
membranes. So the king stood ad- 
miring the thinness of these mem- 
branes, and the exactness of the 
joinings, which could not be per 
ceived, so exactly were they con- 
nected one with another; and this 
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did for a considerable time.’ 


he 
The author of the present work has 
seen a roll, on which was written 


the Veda, or sacred book of the 
Hindoos, in the Sanscrit language. 
I; was of silk paper, nine feet ten 
inches long, and four and three-eighth 
inches wide. The writing was in 
two columns, beautifully executed, 
with ten paintings at top, five and 
fye ; and along the columns, at differ. 
ent but unequal distances, were other 
three and twenty paintings, which 
were understood to be either incarna- 
tions of their deity, or expressive of 
some parts of their mythology. The 
edging on the sides and foot was also 
elegantly designed. In general, the 
ancient rolls were Only written on 
one of the sides; but the roll men- 
tioned in Ezekiel il. 10. was written 
within and without, to shew the abun- 
dance of the matter contained in it. 
These latter rolls were called by the 
Greeks omieSoypade Bilasx, books 
written on the back cr outer side; 
and from them by the Romans, J- 
bri oftisthograpthi, or as Juvenal calls 
them, Scrinti in tergo. And of this 
kind was the book or roll mentioned 
in Rev. vy. 1, which was written with- 
in, and on the back, and sealed with 
seven seals. It is easy to see that 
rolls of linen, silk, or parchment, 
were liable to the injuries of time, 
both as to their texture and writing ; 
they seem therefore to have been 
preserved in chests of wood, or 
some other durable material. Jere- 
miah’s roll is indeed said to have 
been preserved in an earthen pitch- 
er; but Michaelis rather thinks it 
the name of a place, and that the 
Original word Aemetha means Ecba- 
tana, the capital of Media. With 
respect to deeds of no great length, 
but of great importance, they seem 
to have been engraved on sheets 
of lead rolled up. For Pliny informs 
Us, that ‘writing on lead (fdumdcis 
voluminibus, rolls of lead) was of high 
antiquity, and came after writing on 
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the bark and leaves of trees, and was 
used in recording public transactions.” 
Josephus frequently speaks of decrees 
of states being written on brass. 
‘Besides books in the form of 
rolls, we also read in Scripture of 
letters being sent from one person 
to another. These were,in general, 
in the form of rolls also, and resem- 
bling probably those in the east at 
this day. Thus Niebuhr tells us, 
that ‘the Arabs roli up their letters, 
and then flatten them to the breadth 
of an inch, and paste up the end of 
them instead of sealing them.’ And 
Hanway tells us, ‘that the Persians 
muke up their letters in the form of 
a roll, about six inches long, and 
that a bit of paper is fastened round 
it with gum, and sealed with an im- 
pression of ink, which resembles our 


‘printers’ ink, but not so thick.’— 


When letters were written to infe- 
riors, they were often sent open, or 
in the form of an unsealed roll: but 
when addressed to equals or superi- 
ors, they were inclosed in a bag of 
silk or satin, sealed and directed. 
Hence the insult of Sanballat to Ne- 
hemiah, in sending his letter to him 
by his servant open.—It was just now 
said that these letters were sealed ; 
I may remark as an additional cir- 
cumstance, that the very ancient 
custom of sealing them with a seal 
or signet set in a ring, is still retain- 
ed in the east. Thus ‘in Egypt,’ 
says Dr. Pocock, ‘ they make the im- 
pression of their name with their 
seal, generally of cornelian, which 
they wear on their finger, and which 
is blacked when they have occasion 
to seal with it.” And Mr. Hanway 
remarks, that the Persian ink ‘ serves 
not only for writing, but for subscrib- 
ing with their seal: indeed, many 
of the Persians in high office,’ he 
adds, ‘could not write: butin their 
rings they wore agates, which serve 
for a seal, on which is frequently 
engraved their name, and some 
verse of the Koran.’ So Dr. Shaw, 
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in like manner, says in his travels 
(p. 247,) that ‘as few or none 
either of the Arab sheks, or of Tur- 
kish and eastern kings, princes, 
or bashaws, know how to write their 
own names, all their letters and de- 
crees are stamped with their proper 
rings, seals, or signets, which are 
usually of silver or cornelian, with 
their respective names engraved up- 
on them on one side, and the name 
of their kingdom or principality, or 
else some sentence of the Koran, on 
the other.’ It was perhaps to this 
that the Apostle alluded, when he 
said, * The foundation of God stand- 
eth sure, having this seal or impres- 
sion on the one side, The Lord 
knoweth them that are his: and on 
the other, Let every one that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from ini- 
quity.’ The author of this work saw 
a leiter addressed to a governor ge- 
neral of India from the king of 
Persia, in Persic, on beautifully gtaz- 
ed white paper, fifty inches long, and 
twelve inches broad, The written 
part, however, was only two feet 
long, and one foot broad; the rest 
being filled with a beautiful orna- 
mental painting at the head of the 
letter, and a very elegantly painted 
border round the whole sheet. The 
bag in which it was sent, and which 
the author also saw, was a cloth com- 
posed of gold threads and crimson silk. 
It was tied al the neck witha gold lace, 
which after being knotted, psssed 
through an immense red ¢eal, four 
inches in diameter, and about an 
inch thick of red wax ; which seal 
was entirely covered with Persic 
characters, which were supposed to 
be the titles of the Persian king. . In 
order to preserve the seal and lace 
entire, the bag was opened at boi- 
tom, to extract the letter, but the 
natural way of opening it would be, 
either by melting ihe wax, or cutting 
the lace between the wax and tue 
bag. So much as to their manner 
of writing in general.” 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Permit me to add the following short 
passage, from the tracts of the ag. 
tronomer Ferguson, to the remarks 
of your correspondent A. M, in your 
last Number, respecting the preter. 
natural darkness at the crucifixion, 
M. A. 

‘I find by calculation,”’ remarks 
Mr. Ferguson, “that the only pas. 
sover full moon, which fell on a Fri. 
day, from the twentieth year after 
our Saviour’s birth to the fortieth 
wus the 4764th year of the Juliap 
period, which was the 33d year of 
his age, reckoning from the begin- 
ning of the next year after that of 
his birth, according to the vulgar 
zera; and the said passover full moon 
was on the third day of April. Phle- 
gon informs us, that in the 202d 
Olympiad, or 4754th year of the 
Julian period, there was an eclipse the 
Same aS this mentioned here, which 
could be no other than this; for an 
ordinary one never totally hides the 
sun from any one part of the earth 
above four minutes. Besides, it 
must have been miraculous, because 
no eciipse ever happens at full moon, 
it being at that time in the opposite 
side of the heavens.”’ 


ee 


To the Editor of the Chistian Observer. 


Mr. Epitror,—I am a little orphan 
Florentine boy, who was_ brought 
over to your country by a man who 
told me it was the most beautiful 
place in the whole world, and thatall 
the people lived like princes, and 
were so kind and goodnatured that 
he would put me in a way of making 
my fortune in a few months. In this 
I have been grievously disappointed: 
for all that be did for me was to lend 
me some white mice and a monkey 
to beg with about the streets; and 
he beats me every night on my le 
turn home, if I have not collected as 
much as he requires, though olten 
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| do not get more than a little bit of 
bread, or a Cold potato for days to- 
gether. But I do not write to com- 
plain of this; as a kind gentleman 
has procured me a passage back to 
my own couatry, where I hope from 
his good advice and assistance, to 
get intoa better way of life. But 
what, sir, makes me write to you, Is 
to tell you how much I have been 
deceived in the character given me 
of your countrymen, and to petition 
you to beg they would learn better 
manners to poor strangers. I do 
not mean the gentlefolks; for they 
have always been very kind to me, 
and taken my part against the peo. 
ple in the streets, who often follow 
me—men, women, and boys—hiss- 
ing and shouting after me, calling 
me all sorts of ugly names, and 
sometimes beating me, throwing dirt 
at me, or teasing my monkey and let- 
ting loose my mice. I ask them 
what I have done to offend them, 
upon which they all burst into aloud 
laugh, and call me Italian dog, and 
tell me I deserve to be hanged. 
The more I try to talk in their lan- 
guage, the more they abuse me, so 
that now when they begin to tor- 
ment me, I only hold my tongue, 
and cry, and wish I were home again. 
f asked the drayman who pushed 
me into the kennel and sprained my 
ankle, why he did so; he said, be- 
cause my name was .Von mi Ricordo, 
and that I was hired to swear away 
the Queen’s life; which Iam sure 
could not be true, as I was never 
hired except just about the time my 
poor father and mother died, to hejp 
them to carry grapes and olives to 
Florence market.—I intended to bave 
told you of the man who gave me 
the black eye because I was a Roman 
Catholic ; but.as he is since trans. 
Ported for picking pockets, and steal- 
ng lead off the new church, I hope 
I shall not fall in his way again— 
But 1 do’nt think, sir, it can be about 
‘he Queen; for I was often sworn 
at, and cuffed, before I heard any 
“alk of that matter. And it cannot 
Christ. Obsery. No. 226. 
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be because I am a Roman Catholic ; 
for a poor old lame Dutchman, who 
lodges in the same room with me, 
says he is of the same religion as the 
English, but that he gets laughed at 
in every public house ; and when he 
wheezes with his asthma, they cal! 
it Dutch music, and begin croaking 
just like so many frogs.—I dare say 
you know the old Frenchman who 
lodges in our alley : he was ser- 
vant to a lady in London, who died ; 
and ever since that he has been in 
great distress, as he is too infirm to 
work any longer. He is the only 
person in al] the alley who does not 
laugh at me and call me names. So 
I told him my grief, and asked him 
what he thought I had done to of- 
fend people. He said, nothing ; 
nothing at all, except that you are 
not an Englishman ; for it is the 
fashion in this country for the peo- 
ple to despise all nations but them- 
selves : they think nobody else has 
either common sense or decency. 
Even if you were of their own reli- 
gion, and spoke their own language, 
and were descended from the same 
fathers, but had the misfortune to be 
born on the: other side of the sea, 
you would be called a cowardly ras. 
cally Yankee ;—for all the Ameri- 
cans, my mistress used to say, are 
cowards and rascals; to which the 
old quarter-master who visited her, 
for she kept excellent rum, would 
reply—‘* You are quite right, ma- 
dam ; I know them well—your 
eood health—I have travelled from 
the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, 
and never met with any thing but 
knaves and fools, generally a union 
of both, among ‘hem there guess Yan- 
kees.”” 

The Frenchman’s account has a 
litle eased my heart ; for I find that 
Italians are not worse abused than 
others. The French, i suppose, de- 
serve their share: for all the boys in 
our alley say they are nothing but 
frog-eating hair-cressers, and that 
their manners are a disgrace to think 
of; and that they are such cowards 
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that one English soldier, with only 
his side-arms, can beat from twenty 
to thirty French dragoons. I make 
no doubt all this is true, as I had it 
on good authority. 

i would not have sent you this 
account, Mr. Editor, but for a tall 
thin pale-faced old gentleman (the 
same that has procured me a pas. 
sage home,) who has helped me to 
tell you all about it, and written it 
down on a clean sheet of paper to 
put into the post-office. 

I am, Sir, your most humble ser- 
vant, 

A POOR FLORENTINE Boy. 


*," The “tall thin pale-faced old 
gentleman”? cannot forward the case 
of his little friend to the Editor of 
the Christian Observer, without re- 
questing the attention of the reader 
to that bigoted and uncharitable na- 
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tionality which he fears is among our 


greatest blemishes. John Bull js 
doubtless an honest man, and a good 
Christian ; but he is too apt to think 
that all the virtue, talent, learning, 
and benevolence in the world are 
centered in his own little island. His 
language in speaking of foreigners, 
is often insulting to the parties, and 
unworthy of himself. The state. 
ment of the little Florentine, though 
exaggerated, is not wholly unfound- 
ed intruth. It might therefore be 
of great service to the cause of in- 
ternational charity, and universal 
peace, if some of your correspon- 
dents would take up the subject on 
higher grounds ; would point out the 
evils which grow out of our prover- 
bially national contempt for foreign- 
ers, and urge upon your readers a 
more sober estimate and a more 
charitable spirit. 


—_—_—— 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Dean KENNEY’s Princifiles and Prac. 

tices of firetended Reformers, 
(Concluded from p. 626.) 
Tue leading object of this work, as 
stated in our last Number, is to es- 
tablish the close and almost insepara- 
ble connexion between the doctrines 
of Calvinism, and hostility to our es- 
tablishments both in church and state. 
The first chapter professes to exhi- 
bit the principles and practices of 
pretended reformers previous to the 
great rebellion. ‘This has been al- 
ready considered. We proceed now 
to the remaining diyisions of the 
work. 

Il. The second chapter, “on the 
principles maintained, and practices 
enjoined from the pulpit, by leading 
reforming preachers during the re- 
bellion,” presents us with many pas- 
sages selected from the sermons and 
publications of that day, which must 
fillevery honest and generous mind 
with disgust and indignation. These 





passages are for the most part well 
known ; and it is unnecessary to of- 
fend the taste and feelings of our 
readers with a repetition of them. 
Never was an amiable and virtuous 
sovereign pursued with more bitter 
and unsparing malignity: never was 
there a time in which, by professed 
Christians, both reason and Scrip- 
ture were more scandalously out- 
raged, The base passions of our na- 
ture appear to have been let loose 
without control; and what was most 
venerable and sacred in the land to 
have been vilified and trampled un- 
der foot, without one feeling of re- 
morse. Fanaticism lent itself to am- 
bition, and ambition nourished fa 
naticism, till, by the pestiferous al- 
liance, the nation at large was cheated 
out of its privileges both civil an¢ 
religious, and doomed to witness at 
least, if not to sanction, the murdet 
of its king. 

But while we concur with the 
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Dean of Achonry, in reprobating the 
language of fanaticism, and the atro- 
cious excesses which such language 
was calculated-to promote, we feel it 
necessary to observe, that the rep- 
resentations given in this volume, as 
well of the general character of the 
men called Puritans, as of the gene- 
ral history of those distracted times, 
are by no means remarkable for dis- 
crimination : they are far too partial, 
and too loose to warrant the infe- 
rence derived fromthem. So far as 
they are intended to connect Cal. 
vinism with rebellion, (and this we 
presume to be the main objeet,) the 
effect of them will be, in some im. 
portant particulars, to mislead rather 
than to Instruct us, 

That Calvinists could not univer- 
sally approve the language of such 
men as Cromwell’s mad Chaplain, or 
the mellifluous Mr. Marshall, must 
be evident, we think, from the affect- 
ing anecdote concerning Archbishop 
Usher, and the facts stated in pp. 
612, 613, of our former Number. 
Should it be deemed expedient to 
confirm the general statements of 
those pages by additional names of 
individuals in the church, who, with 
strong Calvinistic prepossessions, be- 
triended their sovereign in his hour 
of need, or suffered in his adverse 
fortunes, we should be at no loss to 
produce them. Bishop Hall* has 
himself told the tale of his own in- 
jurious treatment. Bishop Dave- 


* For the doctrinal sentiments of this 
great prelate, see *¢ Some Specialities of his 
Life, &c.” where he speaks of his project 
of pacification in the case of Mr. Monta- 
gue. Bishop Overall, to whom he refers 
i this passage, and whom Dean Kenney 
Mentions with due respect, was of senti- 
ments not very different from those assert- 
ed in the Lambeth Articles. See Fuller’s 
Church Hist. lib. x. p. 13; the speech of 
(Overall) the Dean of St. Paul’s; also 
Strype’s Whitgift, lib. iv. ¢. xix. anno 
;229 + or Barlow’s Hampton Court Con- 
erence. His belief in the doctrine of Uni- 
Fersal Redemption, is no argument to the 
“Mtrary ; it is held by many Calvinists. 
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nant* died in 1641 of a consump- 
tion, “to which a sense of the me- 
lanchbly event approaching did not 
a little contribute.’+ That friend of 
Usher, and ** enemy to Arminian. 
ism,” Dr. Ward,¢ * on the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, added to his 
other offences against the usurping 
powers, that unpardonable one of 
Joining with the other heads of hou- 
ses in sending the college plate to 
the king :’§ and the imprisonment 
which he afterwards suffered Is said 
to have hastened his death. To 
these we shall add the respected 


name of Thomas Fuller,|) Author of 


the Church History of Britain. Cal- 
vinism had neither disordered his in- 
tellects nor hardened his heart; and 


-he stands conspicuous among many 


worthies of that day, for his atten- 
dance as chaplain upon the royal ar- 
my, and for the zeal with which he 
animated a garrison of the king, 
holding an important post, toa vi- 
gorous and successful exertion in the 
royal cause. 

So far as the charge against Cal- 


vinists holds at all, it must be con- 


fined to Calvinistic Dissenters ; to 


those who attached themselves to a 
different discipline from that of the 
Church of England : and their hos- 
lility is to be explained not from 


* For the Calvinistic principles of Da- 
venant, see Fuller’s Church Hist. lib. xi. 


p. 138. 
+ Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. 


} Master of Sidney-Sussex College, 
Cambridge, in which Oliver Cromwell was 


educated, 


§ Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. It is not un- 
worthy of remark, that Hall, Davenant, 
and Ward were among the persons select- 
ed by King James to attend the Synod of 


Dort. 


|| The doctrinal sentiments of this emi- 
nent man, are expressed in a brief com- 
pass in his Church Hist. lib. ix. p. 232. 
He cordially approved of the Lambeth Ar- 
ticles, and considers them as witnesses of 
“ the general and received doctrine of Eng- 
land in that age about the forenamed con- 


troversies.”? 
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their dislike to the doctrines, but to 
the government, of the church. Dean 
Keuney, under the shelter of Lord 
Clarendon’s name, professes to con- 
sider the government of the church 
(p. 143) as a part of its doctrines: 
because the doctrine of the Church 
of England is expressed in her Ar- 
ticles, one of which is to preserve 
the government of the church by 
bishops. In a certain sense this 
mustbe admitted: but in discussing 
the history of the Puritans, we are 
conipelled to notice the distinction, 
and to separate the Articles common- 
ly called doctrinal from those which 
relate to discipline and government. 
To confound them all under the 
general phrase ‘* doctrine of the 
church,” is to evade the real ques- 
tion at issue. We have seen already 
that Hutton, Archbishop of York, 
mentions the Puritans of bis time as 
agreeing with us in subsiance of re- 
figion, though they differed in cere- 
monies and accidents: and those of 
King Charlcs’s days so far resem- 
bled them, as generally to approve 
of such Articles as are strictly doc- 
trinal.* The Presbyterians were for 
a time the prevailing sect: and they 
are usually described as the bitter 
enemies of the throne, and the au- 
thors and instigators of the civil war. 


* The sense which they affixed to the 
Articles was Calvinistic, according to the 
notions which had usually prevailed till 
Charles’s days, both in and out of the Es- 
tablishment : but the Articles themselves 
they did not disavow. Mr. Baxter furnishes 
us with many proofs of the fact as it res- 
pects the Presbyterians : see Life, pp. 213, 
214, 218, 253, part I1.; pp. 24, 161, part 
Ill. &c.; in which passages it is in effect 
repeatedly affirmed, that the doctrine of 
these Articles is agreeable to the word of 
God, and that they are such as the gene- 
rality of Presbyterians would subscribe, 
The same remark applies to the great body 
of sectarians. The Arminian Puritans ap- 
pear hardly to have been noticed before 
the rebellion: and in respect to the doc- 
trines under debate between them and the 
Calvinists, it is probable that they also 
sould bave assented to the Articles. 





This, however, was by no means uni. 
versally the case. Some of that par- 
ty were unquestionably men of yio. 
lence ; some were determinately 
hostile to Episcopacy, under every 
form ; and some, as it appears from 
Lord Clarendon, were of republican 
sentiments. But there were many 
advocates of the Presbyterian sys. 
tem, who had little in common with 
fanatics and regicides; many, it 
should seem, who through the whole 
of those times preserved an affec. 
tionate regard for their unhappy 
sovereign, and who, after the perpe- 
tration of his murder, continued 
their affection to his exiled son. Few 
among the Non.conlormists of that 
day were more eminent than Bax- 
ter, and his name is usually associat- 
ed with those of factious and turbu- 
lent men. Yet, with respect to 
church government, he was a friend 
to Usher’s system of reduced Epis. 
copacy: and although for a time he 
attended upon the Parliament ar- 
my, and was on principle desirous of 
limitations to regal power, he mani- 
fested, as occasion served, his at- 
tachment to the throne. In one in- 
stance he availed himself of the op- 
portunity to address Cromwell per- 
sonally upon the subject :-—* I told 
him that we took our ancient monar- 
chy to be a blessing, and not an evil 
to the land, and humbly craved his 
patience that I might ask him how 
England had ever forfeited that bles- 
sing, and unto whom the forfeiture 
was made ? (I was fain to speak of 
the sfecies of government only, for 
they had lately made it treason by 4 
law to speak for the frerson of the 
king.) Upon this he was awakened 
into some passion, and told me that 
it was no forfeiture, but God had 
changed it, &c.’’* In his sermon be- 
fore the Parliament, April 30, 1660 
“ speaking,” says he, “ of our diffe- 
rences, and the way to heal them, 

told them, that whether we should be 
Joyal to ourking wasnone of our diffe: 


* Baxter’s Life, Part II. p. 205. 
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rences: in that we are all agreed ; 
tbeing not frosstble that a man should 
he true to the Protestant prrincifiles, 
and not be loyal; and it was im possi- 
ble to be true to the Papists’ princi- 
ples and to be loyal: and for the 
concord now wished in matters of 
church government, I told them it 
was easy for moderate men to come 
to a fair agreement, and that the late 
reverend primate of Ireland and my- 
self had agreed in half an hour.’’* 
Itis well known that on the restora- 
tion of Charles II. he was appointed 
one of the royal chaplains ; and, as 
it is stated, by the king’s own de- 
sire.t 

The same writer bears testimo- 
ny to the conduct of his associates. 


« What the Presbyterians did,” says | 


he, ‘*to preserve and restore the 
king, Is a thing that we need not go 
to any Corners or Cabinets to prove. 
The votes for agreement upon the 
king’s concessions in-the Isle of 
Wight prove it: the ejection and 
imprisonment of most of the house 
of commons, and all the house of 
lords, prove it: the calamitous over- 
throw of two Scottish armies prove 
ity &c. &c. : and finally, the lords and 
gentlemen of the king’s old party in 
all countries addressing themselves 
lo the Parliamentarians, and the 
king’s grateful acknowledgments in 
bis letters and his speeches in parlia- 
ment, do all put this matter out of 
question.”¢. And again: The sec- 
‘arian party cried out that God had 
m justice cut off the family that 
relgned over us; and to return to it 
4841 was to betray the church and 
‘ne souls of men. Some others said, 
that the sectaries had traltorously 
and wickedly pulled down the king 
and parliament,” &c.: But che 
Presbyterians said, We are bound by 
the covenant to the king that last 
Was ; and by the oath of allegiance, 
‘0 him and his heirs; and all changes 
“Ince had been made unlawfully by 


* Baxter's Life, Part Il. p. 217. 
Ibid.p. 229, —- ¢ Ibid. p. 218. 
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rebellious sectaries; and for our 
parts, whatever others have done, 
we have taken no engagements or 
conirary oaths:....Therefore, being 
obliged to the king as the undoubted 
heir of the crown, we ought to do 
our duty as loyal subjects to restore 
him, and for the issue let God do 
what he will.’’* 

That these principles and feelings 
were universal among the Presbyte- 
rians, we by no means affirm: but 
so long as it stands upon record, that 
during the rebellion, and the triumph 
of Cromwell, they generally preach- 
ed and prayed against disloyalty ; 
that they drew up a writing, declar- 
ing their abhorrence of all violence 
against the person of the king, and 
urging Cromwell and his army to 
take heed of such an action—which 
writing, subscribed by nearly sixty 
Presbyterian ministers of London, 
with many others from the country, 
they presented to the Usurper when 
the king was in danger :t so long as 
it appears that many of the persons 
seized in London before the battle 
of Worcester, for holding corres- 
pondence with their sovereign, were 
Presbyterian ministers ; that on the 
very day previous to that on which 
the parliament voted unanimously. 
for the return of Charles II. Dr. 
Gauden, Mr. Calamy, and Mr. Bax- 
ter were appointed to conduct the 
religious services; that among the 
divines sent by the parliament and 
the city to attend his majesty were 
some of the most eminent of the 
Presbyterians; and that these men, 
on their public audience, declared 
themseives to be ‘no enemies to 
moderate Episcopacy:”’{—so long 
as facts of this sort are recorded, it 
is plain that even Presbyterian prin- 
ciples do not necessarily convert 
their advocates into regicides; and 
that a man may be not only a Calvin- 
ist, but a Calvinist and a Disciplina- 
rian too, and yet retain, with his 

* Baxter’s Life, p. 216. 


+ See Non-Conformist’s Memorial. 
{ Clarendon, Lib, XVI. 
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love of liberty, respect and attach- 
ment to the throne. 

Theremark may be extended to 
the Presbyterians of Scotland. Un- 
doubtedly there is much of their 
conduct, as well as of the proceed- 
ings of their brethren in England, 


which every enlightened fricnd of 


rational liberty, and every generous 
mind, must reprobate, and condemn, 
But if they are indeed to be stigma- 
tized through all coming ages for 
the harsh treatment with which they 
repaid the unsuspecting confidence 
of their sovereign, when he fled to 
their camp at Newark, and,in addition 
to all their other offences, to bear 
the reproach “of selling their king, 
and betraying their prince formoney,” 
let it also be remembered, that when 
the intention of bringing him to trial 
became known, “the Scots exclaim- 
ed, and protested against the vio- 
Jence:’* and afterwards, although 
“invited by the Evglish Parliament 
to model their government into a 
republican form, they resolved still 
to adhere to monarchy, which had 
ever prevailed in their country, and 
which, by the express terms of their 
Covenant, they had engaged to de- 
fend.” “The execution, therefore, 
of the king, against which they had 
always protested, having occasioned 
a vacancy of the throne, they imme- 
diately proclaimed his son and suc- 
cessor, Charles the Secund,’’t &c. 
These facts we take to be undis- 
puted ; and so little was the conduct 
of the Presbyterians in England 
approved by Hugh Peters, that he 
charged them in the pulpit, accord- 
ing to the cant of the day, with the 
intention of crucifying Christ, and 
releasing Barabbas. ‘It would, 
however,” says the Dean, “be 
a contradiction to the evidence of 
authentic history to attribute their 
wish for the preservation of the 
king’s life at the period when Mr, 
Peters uttered his fous refroaches 
against them, to any just feeling of 


* Hume. “+ Hume; year 1649. 





Sc. Of firetended Reformers. [ Oct, 
loyalty.’ (p. 203.) And to the same 
purport he tells us (p. 266,) that 
“though the numerous faction of 
Presbyterian saints, which had begun 
the rebellion, were now extremely 
hostile to the execrable measure of 
putting their sovereign to death,” yet 
they deserve no credit for their 
moderation: “they seem to have 
been brought, in a great degree, to 
reason, by their terror of the violent 
faction of Independent saints,” (p, 
266:) and he refers to a note D, 
comprising Nelson’s statement on 
the subject, as incontrovertible. 
Some of our readers may probably 
smile, when they find that the notes 
intended to be subjoined to this work 
are, by reason of its length, wholly 
omitted. But it is not difficult to 
discover, that, in the opinion of the 
Dean, the Presbyterians, having at 
first begun the rebellion, were driven 
into something like loyalty by their 
hatred and horror of the Indepen- 
dents. These motives may easily be 
supposed to have very greatly invigo- 
rated the spirit of loyalty where it 
was languid, and perhaps in not a 
few cases to have created it. Lord 
Clarendon supposes that many of the 
Scottish preachers, in presuming to 
pray for the king, and generally, 
though secretly, exasperating the 
minds of the people against the then 
overbearing domination of Crom- 
well, were influenced more by the 
affront that was offered to Presbyte- 
ry, than the conscience of what was 
due to majesty :* and Mr. Hume 
intimates something of the same 
kind. The thing is so probable in 
itself, that we have little scruple in 
ascribing to the impression produced 
by the violence of fanatical sectari- 
ans, as Baxtert has done before us; 
that universal spirit of combination 
which at length unifed in one cause 
both the old friends of the king and 
the party of the Parliament, But 
we Cannot so readily admit, what the 
Dean seems to intimate, that this 


* Book XIV. + Life, part II. p. 207. 
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was the main or the chief reason 
or their desiring to preserve the life 
of the king: the refiublican faction 
was that of the Independents ; where- 
3s Mr. Hume asserts, (however Con- 
trary it may be, as the Dean of 
Achonry insists, to the evidence of 
authentic history,) that the project 
of the Presbyterians was, not that 
of destroying royalty, but that “ of 
confining to very narrow limits the 
ower of the crown, and reducing 
the king to the rank of first magis- 
trate’* Their plan was to reduce 
the authority of the king far below 
the standard which was necessa- 
ry for the liberties. of the people ; 
and the government, which they 
sought to establish, would have strip- 
ped royalty of many of those appen- 


dages which are requisite for the 


proper dignity of the crown: bat 
they were not generally, and, in the 
proper sense of the word, favorable 
toa republic ; and there is a wide 
difference between aiming to estab- 
lish monarchy, however limited, and 
seeking the destruction of the king :t 
and if certain individuals of the par- 
ty were conspicuous for their vio- 
lence, this can with no colour of 
justice be adduced in condemnation 
ofthe whole body. Some of them 
were probably hostile to royalty, and 
to the person of the sovercign: yet 
so dificult was it, notwithstanding 


*Lord Clarendon, in speaking of the 
state of the Parliament at the time when 
Monk was on the point of effecting the 
restoration, observes, “It was thought 
these men (some of the men elected afier 
the war,) with others who had been law- 
fully chosen, were willing and desirous 
that the concessions made by the late king 
atthe Isle of Wight, might be accepted ; 
Which in truth did, with the preservation 
ef the name and dife of the king, nearly as 
much establish a republican government, as 
Was settled after his murder; and because 
they would insist upon that, they were, 
with those circumstances of force and vio- 
‘eice, which are formerly mentioned, ex- 
chided from the House ; without which that 
horrid villany could never~ have been com- 
mitted.” Book XVI. 

* Hume ; year 1644. 
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the alleged prevalence of the Pres- 
byterian, and the Independent or 
Republican faction in the Long Par- 
liament, and notwithstanding all the 
exertions of regicidal and fanatical 
preachers, to procure a yote for the 
trial of their king, that, according to 
the admission of Dean Kenney him- 
self, seven eighths of the members, 
on account of their hostility to that 
nefarious measure, were excluded 
from the house by the bayonets of 
the conspirators ; and nearly half of 
the remainder, even under these 
circumstances of terror, opposed the 
ordinance for trial!* So that, after 
ail we have heard of the fatal influ- 
ence of the Calvinistic doctrines and 
a Puritan Parliament, the measure 
was Carried at last by the ‘base re- 
fuse of a faction surrounded by 
Cromwehl’s bayonets!” (p. 261.) One 
would suppose, if Calvinism be regi- 
cidal, that almost all the Calvinists 
in England had been suddenly anni- 
hilated. | 

But were not the enemies of the 
church and the throne exclusively 
Calvinistic? And is not this an evi- 
dence of the tendency ofthese tenets? 

Some of the most mischievous 
opponents of both were of a very 
different class. What, for instance, 
was the character of Henry Martin? 
‘* He had been,’’ says Bishop Burnet, 
**a most violent enemy to monarchy ; 
but all that he moved for was upon 
Greek or Roman principles: he 
never entered into matters of reli- 
gion but on design to laugh at them, 
and at all morality ; for he was both 
an impious and a vicious man; and 
now in his imprisonment (in the 
reign of Charles II.,) he delivered 
himself up to vice and blasphemy.”’¢ 
It is but just to remark that the Dean, 
without perhaps perceiving how it 
affected his main argument about 
Calvinism, has spoken of this man 


J 
* Of forty-six members then in the House, 
only twenty-six voted for it. 
+ Burnet’s own Time, Book II 
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love of liberty, respect and attach- 
ment to the throne. 

Theremark may be extended to 
the Presbyterians of Scotland. Un- 
doubtedly there is much of their 
conduct, as well as of the proceed- 
ings of their brethren in England, 
which every enlightened fricnd of 
rational liberty, and every generous 
mind, must reprobate, and condemn, 
But if they are indeed to be stigma- 
tized through all coming ages for 
the harsh treatment with which they 
repaid the unsuspecting confidence 
of their sovereign, when he fled to 
their camp at Newark, and,in addition 
to all their other offences, to bear 
the reproach “of selling their king, 
and betraying their prince formoney,”’ 
let it also be remembered, that when 
the intention of bringing him to trial 
became known, “the Scots exclaim- 
ed, and protested against the vio- 
Jence:’* and afterwards, although 
“invited by the English Parliament 
to model their government into a 
republican form, they resolved still 
to adhere to monarchy, which had 
ever prevailed in their country, and 
which, by the express terms of their 
Covenant, they had engaged to de- 
fend.” ‘The execution, therefore, 
of the king, against which they had 
always protested, having occasioned 
a vacancy of the throne, they imme- 
diately proclaimed his son and suc- 
cessor, Charles the Secund,’’} &c. 

These facts we take to be undis- 
puted ; and so little was the conduct 
of the Presbyterians in England 
approved by Hugh Peters, that he 
charged them in the pulpit, accord- 
ing to the cant of the day, with the 
intention of crucifying Christ, and 
releasing Barabbas. ‘*It would, 
however,” says the Dean, ‘be 
a contradiction to the evidence of 
authentic history to attribute their 
wish for the preservation of the 
king’s life at the period when Mr, 
Peters uttered his fiious refiroaches 
against them, to any just feeling of 


*Hume. + Hume; year 1649. 
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loyalty.” (p. 203.) And to the same 
purport he tells us (p. 266,) that 
“though the numerous faction of 
Presbyterian saints, which had begun 
the rebellion, were now extremely 
hostile to the execrable measure of 
putting their sovereign to death,” yet 
they deserve no credit for their 
moderation: “they seem to have 
been brought, in a great degree, to 
reason, by their terror of the violent 
faction of Independent saints,” (p. 
266:) and he refers to a note D, 
comprising Nelson’s statement on 
the subject, as incontrovertible, 
Some of our readers may probably 
smile, when they find that the notes 
intended to be subjoined to this woik 
are, by reason of its length, wholly 
omitted. But it is not difficult to 
discover, that, in the opinion of the 
Dean, the Presbyterians, having at 
first begun the rebellion, were driven 
Into something like loyalty by their 
hatred and horror of the Indepen- 
dents. These motives may easily be 
supposed to have very greatly invigo- 
rated the spirit of loyalty where it 
was languid, and perhaps in not a 
few cases to have created it. Lord 
Clarendon supposes that many of the 
Scottish preachers, in presuming to 
pray for the king, and generally, 
though secretly, exasperating the 
minds of the people against the then 
overbearing domination of Crom- 
well, were influenced more by the 
affront that was offered to Presbyte- 
ry, than the conscience of what was 
due to majesty:* and Mr. Hume 
intimates something of the same 
kind. The thing is so probable in 
itself, that we have little scruple in 
ascribing to the impression produced 
by the violence of fanatical sectari- 
ans, as Baxtert has done before us, 
that universal spirit of combination 
which at length unifed In one cause 
both the old friends of the king and 
the party of the Parliament, But 
we cannot so readily admit, what the 
Dean seems to intimate, that this 


*Book XIV. + Life, part II. p. 207. 
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was the maz or the chief reason 
or their desiring to frreserve the life 
of the king: the refrudblican faction 
was that of the Independents; where- 
as Mr. Hume asserts, (however con- 
trary it may be, as the Dean of 
Achonry insists, to the evidence of 
authentic history,) that the project 
of the Presbyterians was, not that 
of destroying royalty, but that “ of 
confining to very narrow limits the 
ower of the crown, and reducing 
the king to the rank of first magis- 
rrate.’* Their plan was to reduce 
the authority of the king far below 
the standard which was _ necessa- 
ry for the liberties.of the people ; 
and the government, which they 
sought to establish, would have strip- 
ped royalty of many of those appen- 


dages which are requisite for the. 


proper dignity of the crown: bat 
they were not generally, and, in the 
proper sense of the word, favorable 
to a republic ; and there is a wide 
diference between alming to estab- 
lish monarchy, however limited, and 
seeking the destruction of the king :t 
and if certain individuals of the par- 
ty were conspicuous for their vio- 
lence, this can with no colour of 
justice be adduced in condemnation 
ofthe whole body. Some of them 
were probably hostile to royalty, and 
tothe person of the sovercign: yet 
so difficult was it, notwithstanding 


*Lord Clarendon, in speaking of the 
state of the Parliament at the time when 
Monk was on the point of effecting the 
restoration, observes, “It was thought 
these men (some of the men elected afier 
the war,) with others who had been law- 
fully chosen, were willing and desirous 
that the concessions made by the late king 
atthe tsle of Wight, might be accepted ; 
Which in truth did, with the preservation 
ef the name and dife of the king, nearly as 
much establish a republican government, as 
was settled after his murder; and because 
they would insist upon that, they were, 
with those circumstances of force and vio- 
lence, which are formerly mentioned, ex- 
cluded from the House ; without which that 
horrid villany could never have been com- 
mitted.” Book XVI. 

* Hume ; vear 1644. 
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the alleged prevalence of the Pres- 
byterian, and the Independent or 
Republican faction in the Long Par- 
liament, and notwithstanding all the 
exertions of regicidal and fanatical 
preachers, to procure a vote for the 
trial of their king, that, according to 
the admission of Dean Kenney him- 
self, seven eighths of the members, 
on account of their hostility to that 
nefarious measure, were excluded 
from the house by the bayonets of 
the conspirators ; and nearly half of 
the remainder, even under these 
circumstances of terror, opposed the 
ordinance for trial!* So that, after 
ail we have heard of the fatal influ- 
ence of the Calvinistic doctrines and 
a Puritan Parliament, the measure 
was Carried at last by the “base re- 
fuse of a faction surrounded by 
Cromwel’s bayonets!” (p. 261.) One 
would suppose, if Calvinism be regi- 
cidal, that almost all the Calvinists 
in England had been suddenly anni- 
hilated. 

But were not the enemies of the 
church and the throne exclusively 
Calvinistic? And is not this an evi- 
dence of the tendency ofthese tenets? 

Some of the most mischievous 
opponents of both were of a very 
different class. What, for instance, 
was the character of Henry Martin? 
‘* He had been,’’ says Bishop Burnet, 
‘a most violent enemy to monarchy ; 
but all that he moved for was upon 
Greek or Roman principles: he 
never entered into matters of reli- 
gion but on design to laugh at them, 
and at all morality ; for he was both 
an impious and a vicious man; and 
now in his imprisonment (in the 
reign of Charles II.,) he delivered 
himself up to vice and blasphemy.”’¢ 
It is but just to remark that the Dean, 
without perhaps perceiving how it 
affected his main argument about 
Calvinism, has spoken of this man 


. 
* Of forty-six members then in the House, 
only twenty-six voted for it. 
+ Burnet’s own Time, Book II 
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in similar terms: he mentions him 
as an infidel, and an advocate for 
the sovereignty of the people: yet, 
by introducing him as an associate of 
rebel saints, the Robespierrian vil- 
lany of Martin is made in some 
measure to attach to the professors 
of religion. 

What, again, is the report con- 
cerning John Goodwin? ‘None of 
the preachers were so thoroughly 
paced for Cromwell as to temporal 
matters as Goodwin was: for he not 
only justified the putting the king to 
death, but magnified it as the glori- 
ousest action men were capable of.”’* 
And this he did in the most delibe- 
rate manner “in his sermons and 
books.’’+ Peters and he were “the 
only preachers who spoke of it in 
that strain.” This man must doubt- 
less have been a rampant Calvinist. 
It so happened, however, that he 
was a determined Arminian! He 
headed “those who first brought in 
Arminianism among the sectaries, 
for he was for liberty of all sorts.’’} 
He defended the doctrines of Armi- 
nius with great vigour both from the 
pulpit and the press, and carried on 
many warm disputes with the Pres- 
byterian party. Milton, too, was 
scarcely less remarkabic for bis 
virulence against the church and the 
throne than Hugh Peters himself. 
So fierce and unrelenting was the 
anti-monarchial spirit of this man, 
that, finding the murder of the king 
condemned by the Presbyterians, he 
wrote a book to defend it;§ and 
charged them with inconsistency in 
contributing with the Independents 
to reduce the power of the sovereign, 


and yet wishing to stop short of his 


execution. Was Milton a Calvin- 
ist? The readers of Paradise Lost 
will acquit him of this delinquency ; 
and some other arguments for 
his disloyalty must be adduced 


* Burnet’s own Time, Book II. 

t Ibid. Bock I. t Burnet. 

§ Entitled, “ The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates.” 
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than such as were im 
Geneva. Pee oii 
But, says the Dean, the Presbyte 
rian saints began the rebellion. Be i 
so: what does this prove against the 
doctrines of Calvin, even if it should 
be allowed to be a strong argume 
« ° . nt 
against the discifline of Geneva? The 

Presbyterian platform being in its 
nature somewhat democratical, om 
can easily understand how a zealous 
and exasperated advocate of the party 
might be transformed into a republi- 
can. 

_ But is it indeed a cofrect SUppo- 
Sition, that the Presbyterian saints 
began the war? Were they the sole 
actors ? Or did they simply join with 
others who were not Presbyterian ? 
The war commenced with the Par. 
lament, Was the Parliament, in 
strict propriety of language, Pres- 
byterian ? ‘When the war was first 
raised,” says Baxter, “there was 
but one Presbyterian known in al! 
the Parliament. There was not one 
Presbyterian known among all the 
general officers of the Earl of Es- 
sex’s army; nor one among all 
the English colonels, majors, or cap- 
tains, that ever I could hear of. 
(There were two or three swearing 
Scots, of whom Urrey turned to the 
king: what their opinion was I know 
not, por Is it considerable.) The truth 
is, Presbytery was not then known in 
mogland, except among a few stu- 
dious scholars, nor well by them.’ 


* Baxter is speaking strictly of Pres- 
byterianism, and his statement seems [0 
receive some confirmation from Hume 
When the Scottish commissioners were it 
London in 1640, they were complimented 
with the use of St. Antholin’s church for 
their devotions: and ‘their chaplains here 
began openly to practise thé Presbyteria" 
form of worship, which, except in foreigs 
languages, had never hitherto been allowed 
any indulgence or toleration. So violen' 
was the general propensity toward ths 
new religion, that multitudes of all ranks 
crowded to the church.” All the elo- 
quence of Parliament, now well refinec 


from pedantry, animated with the spi” 
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But it was the modern conformists 
and Episcopal Protestants who had 
been long in Parliament, crying out 
of innovations, Arianism, Popery, but 
especially of monopolies, illegal taxes, 
and the danger of arbitrary govern- 
ment, who now raised the war...and 
afew Independents among them, but 
no considerable number.’”* 

Without pledging ourselves for the 
literal correctness of this statement, 
it may at least justify the remark, 
that those persons who attempt to 
draw a clear boundary between the 
friends of the King and the friends of 
the Parliament, as if all churchmen 
were on one side of the line, and all 
Presbyterians on the other, are under 
amaniiest error; and that not less 
erroneous is the supposition, which 


refers the discontents of those un-— 


of liberty, and employed in the most impor- 
tant interests, was not attended to with 
such insatiable avidity as were these lec- 
tures, delivered with ridiculous cant, and a 
provincial accent full of barbarism and ig- 
norance.” (Hume, year 1640 )—The first 
Presbyterian Church in England is said to 
have been constituted in 1572, at a village 
called Wandsworth, on the banks of the 
Thames. See Hobson's Ecclesiastical Col- 
loquies, a very useful little work, on the 
nature and discipline of the Church of 
England. 


* Life, Part III. 91. See also Appendix, 
letter to Mr. Long, No. V. **1 would ask, 
who that juncto of Presbyters was that de. 
throned the king? Was it they that pro- 
tested against it? Was it not an Episcopal 
Parliament (forty ta one, if not a hundred) 
that began the war against the king? 
Whether the general and commanders of 
the army, twenty to one, were not Con- 
formists? Whether the major-generals... 
the admiral and sea-captains were not al- 
most all Episcopal Conformists ? (As Hey- 
lin distinguished them of Archbishop Ab- 
bot’s mind, disliking Arminianism, mono- 
polies, &e.)? Whether the Archbishop of 
York were not the Parliament’s major- 
Several ?? &c. &c.—Fuller also shews, lib. 
XI, p.214, that the Parliament kept a strict 
hand over the Westminster Assembly, and 
would not suffer the Presbyterians to dic- 
tate: “ithe rod was shewn to them, and 
Shaked over them.” 

Christ. Observ. No. 226. 
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happy times exclusively to motives 
of religion. 

It is probable, indeed, that the 
seeds of discontent had been sown at 
the Reformation. So long as the papal 
authority was dominant in England, 
it checked the progress of inquiry ; 
and notwithstanding the arrogance of 
its claims, and the insolence with 
which it sometimes trampled upon 
the rights of sovereigns, as well as 
of their subjects, it served powerful- 
ly to retain the people at large in a 
blind and unreflecting submission to 
the authority of the state. So little, 
at that period, were the principles of 
civil liberty understood or regarded, 
that measures which would seem 
now to be extremely oppressive, ex- 
cited not a murmur of dissatisfac- 
tion : and if the papal authority could 
have been upheld, a free constitution 
would probably have been as much 
beyond the wishes of Englishmen as 
beyond the possibility of attainment. 
It was not Calvinism, but the pro- 
gress of the Reformation, and the 
revival of letters, which first gave a 
shock to the existing establishment.* 
The very circumstance of appealing 
to the judgment of the people on the 
points of debate between the Romish 
hierarchy and the Reformers, com. 
bined as it was with disgust at the 
restraints of the old religion, and in- 
dignation at the tyranny of the eccle- 
siastics, naturally served to open the 
minds of men, and to give to their 
inquiries a scope and freedom hither- 
to unknown. This spirit of inquiry, 
being once excited, was very speedi- 
ly directed toward the civil constitu- 
tion and the rights of the people. 
So intimate was the connexion in 
this country between civiland eccle- 
siastical tyranny, that an inquiry into 
the abuses of the ecclesiastical sys. 
tem led almost necessarily to the 
wish for political reform. The in- 
creasing intelligence of the commu- 
nity was naturally unfavourable to the 


* See M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, 
4R 
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arbitrary rights of the throne ; and it 
was moreover obvious that the reli- 
gion of the Protestants never could 
be safe, while subjected to the way- 
ward caprices of a single individual. 
Hence arose a wish for a greater de- 
gree of civil liberty than the subject 
had hitherto enjoyed : and a struggle 
presently commenced, which was 
never wholly laid aside till it issued in 
the glorious Revolution of 1688. 

Mr. Hume adverts to this point at 
so early a period as 1534. Appre- 
hensions, which he considers to 
have been well founded, were even at 
that time entertained, that political 
innovations were likely to follow the 
attempts against the authority of the 
pope. The spirit of the Reformers 
in those days he states to have been 
republican.* We are not to infer, 
from this remark, as the Dean of 
Achonry would conclude from sim}- 
lar data against the Calvinists, that 
Protestantism is but another word 
for disloyalty: Mr. Hume expressly 
guards against the inference : neither 
are we to Suppose that the republican 
mania was universal among the Re- 
formers ; for we know the contrary. 
But under the circumstances of the 
times, this spirit would probably be 
cherished by many friends of the Re- 
formation; and where the principle 
of loyalty still remained, it was doubt- 
less associated with an ardent desire 
for a government less despotic in its 
character, under which they might 
be able to serve God according to 
their consciences, without the hazard 
of degradation, imprisonment, and 
death. 

The reign of Queen Mary was 
little calculated to conciliate men 
either of this or any other descrip- 
tion. It compelled several of the 
most distinguished of our Reformers 
io seek an asylum in a foreign land ; 


* Perhaps the term Republican may be 
used here, in a loose and indefinite sense, 
as opposed to arbitrary power. We find 
it adopted in this way in other instan- 


ces. 
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and of these some were so affected 
by persecution, and others so delight. 
ed with the liberty enjoyed by their 
brethren abroad, that we cannot be 
much surprised, if, even after the 
re-establishment of our Protestant 
Church, they looked tothe reformed 
churches, which had received and 
sheltered them, with an undue and 
overweening regard. It was not their 
attachment to Calvinism, but to Pro. 
testantism,which banished them from 
their homes : and the Civil privileges 
which they found upon the continent 
had probably as great an effect jp 
alicnating them from the institutions 
of their own country as any subject 
of theological debate. The princi- 
ples thus imported and confirmed 
gathered strength in the following 
reigns ; and the explosion which took 
place in the time of Charles the First 
was preduced not merely by hypo- 
crites and enthusiasts and fanatics, 
but by folitical as well as religious 
advocates for a change ;—by the co- 
Operation of men who Cared little 
about religion, with others to whom 
religion, according to the way in 
which they professed it, was all in 
all;—by the union of discontented 
spirits of every description, whether 
honestly contending against mea- 
sures inconsistent with civil liberty, 
or enthusiastically fighting for a pe- 
culiar discipline, or hypocritically 
availing themselves of the passions 
and prejudices of others to further 
their own projects of unprincipled 
and criminal ambition. 

In speaking of the Puritans, who 
make so conspicuous a figure in 
those pages of our history, we are 
apt to apply the name _ simply (0 
that class of persons, who, with 
high doctrinal pretensions, and a 
rigid profession of religion, finally 
took the lead in every act of vi0- 
lence and outrage. But the word 
Puritan, as we are told by Hume, 
“stood for three parties, which, 
though commonly united, were yel 
actuated by very different views 
and motives. There were the /’ 
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‘jitical Puritans, who maintained the 


highest principles of civil liberty ; 
the Puritans in discifline, who were 
averse to the Ceremonies and episco- 
pal government of the church ; and 
the doctrinal Puritans, who rigidly 
defznded the speculative principles 
ofthe first Reformers. In opposi- 
tion to all these stood the court par- 
ty, the hierarchy, and the Arminians ; 
only with this distinction, that the 
latter sect, being introduced a few 
years before, did not as yet compre- 
hend all those who were favourable 
to the church and monarchy.’’* By 
the term doctrinal Puritans, we are 
therefore not to understand Dissen- 
ters of any class exclusively ; but 
likewise conformists to the Church, 
who still retained the views of Whit- 
gift, and the Reformers generally, 
on the contested points. The trans- 
lator of Mosheim confirms this dis- 
tinction: ‘* All the Protestant di- 
vines of the Reformed Church, 
whether Puritans or others, seemed 
indeed hitherto of one mind about 
the doctrines of faith. But towards 
the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, there arose a party that first 
wished to soften, and then to over- 
throw, the received opinions concern- 
ing predestination,perseverance, free- 
will, effectual grace, and the extent 
of Christ’s redemption.” “ The 
clergy of the Episcopal Church be- 
gan to lean towards the notions con- 
cemning those intricate points which 
Arminius propagated some time af- 
ter this; while, on the other hand, 
the Puritans adhered rigorously to 
the system of Calvin. Several epis- 
copal doctors remained attached to 
the same system ; and all these abet- 
tors of Calvinism, whether Episco- 
pal or Presbyterian, were called doc- 
trinai Puritans.”+ The inventor of 
this reproachful terma was that re- 
nowned and respectable personage 
the Archbishop of Spalato, who, af- 


" Hume ; year 1629. 


t Mosheim, cent. XVI. sect. III. part 


it, Note 


fie 
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ter abusing the credulity of the Eng- 

lish by his pretended conversion to 

the Protestant faith, apostatized once 

more to the Church of Rome, died 

miserably, and was dishonoured after 

death by a papal sentence of excom- 

munication. ** We must not forget,” 

says Fuller, “that Spalato (I am 

confident [ am not mistaken therein) 

was the first, who, professing him. 

self a Protestant, used the word Pu- 

ritan to signify the defenders of mat- 

ters doctrinal in the English Church. 

Formerly the word was only taken 

to denote such as dissented from the 

hierarchy in discipline and church 

eovernment, which now extended to 
brand such as were Anti-Arminians 
in their judgments. As Spalato first 
abused the word in this sense, so we 
could wish he had carried it away 
with him in his return to Rome. 
Whereas now leaving the word be- 
hind him in this extensive significa- 
tion thereof, it hath since by others 
been improved to asperse the most 
orthodox in doctrine and religious in 
conversation.”’* It was indeed an evil 
day when this term was introduced ; 
and happy would it be for the Church 
of England, if opprobrious epithets 
of this kind were no longer heard 
within her walls! But it must needs 
be : the spirit of Spalato still hovers 
by the venerable pile ; and in addi- 
tion to the epithet by which he brand- 
ed the advocates for the principles 
of the Reformation, his successors 
in the art have enriched the vitupe- 
tative vocabulary, in reference not 
to Calvinists alone, but tomany Anti- 
Calvinists, with the popular titles of 
the saints and the godly, and Calvi- 
nistic and Evangelical preachers,— 
expressions which are every day em- 
ployed ‘‘ to asperse the most ortho- 
dox in doctrine and religious in cone 
versation.” 

According to Hume, the Puritans 
(by which term he seems to mean 
in this place chiefly the political Pu- 
ritans) possessed considerable in- 


* Church Hist. Book X. p. 99. 
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fluence in all the Parliaments, even 
from the reign of Elizabeth : and in 
the progress of discontent -many 
persons united with them, who at the 
same time declined all connexion with 
the Disciplinarians. Thus the refor- 
mers of the state gradually augment- 
ed their numbers ; and, highly as 
we respect the personal character of 
King Charles—a prince who, under 
different circumstances, anc witha 
different education, and above all with 
wiser counsellors, would have been 
among the best sovereigns that ever 
sat upon a throne——we cannot be sur- 
prised at this fact, or at the symp- 
toms of discontent which eventually 
became so generally and dangerously 
prevalent. Our object in these re- 
marks is not so much to state the 
grounds of discontent, as to notice 
the general existence of it. We 
shall therefore say nothing of the un- 
bounded power exercised by the 
Crown ;* of the manifest violation of 
the laws ;+ of the necessity under 
which Parliament was laid, unless it 
meant to abandon all hopes of pre- 
serving the freedom of the consttu- 
tion, to find a speedy remedy for abu- 
ses on the part of the Crown—abuses 
apparently reduced to system, exett- 
ed without interruption, and studious- 
ly sought for to supply the place of 
laws.{ We shall be silent also con- 
cerning those exorbitant claims of 
prerogative, which, according to the 
historian, were sufficient to render an 
Opposition not only:excusable, but 
laudable in the people.g Ve leave 
to others to sing the praises of Hamp- 
den ;|} to descant upon the unjustifia- 
ble revival of monopolies, after the 
solemn abolition of them by an Act of 


* Hume, 1625. 


t Ibid. 1627. 


+ Ibid. 1626. 
§ Ibid. 1634. 


|| ** John Hampden has merited great 
renown with posterity for the bold stand 
which he made in defence of the laws and 
liberties of his country.”—Hume, 1637. 
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Parliament,* upon the demerits of 
tonnage, and poundage, and ship 
money, and compositions for knight. 
hood,f and enlargements of forests, 
and the decrees of the star chamber 
and high commission courts, &c. &e. 
&c. We are willing to concede, for 
the sake ofargument, what the Dean 
of Achonry most assuredly does not 
require of us—for here we are av reed 
—that the conduct of the King was 
uniformly right, and of his Parlia- 
ments, whenever they opposed him, 
uniformly wrong: yet surely jt js 
undeniable, and this is the point at 


* Hume, 1640. 


+ This expedient had a direct tendeucy 
to render the court contemptible : and if 
we may judge by a burlesque song written 
on the occasion, and of the following de. 
scription, such was the effect. 


«© Come all you farmers out ef the country, 

Carters, ploughmen, hedgers, and all, 

‘Tom, Dick and Bill, Ralph, Roger and 
Humphrey, 

Leave off your gestures rusticall : 

Bid all your home-spun fashions adieu, 

And suit yourselves in the fashions new : 

Honour invites you to delights : 

Come to the court, and be all made knights. 


ereaeesereeeeeee 


Shepherds leave singing your pastoral son- 
nets, 

And to learn compliments shew your en- 
deavours : 

Cast off for ever your ten-penny bonnets, 

And cover your coxcombs with three pound 
beavers : 

Sell cart and wagons, new coaches to buy, 

And then, * Good your Worship,’ the vul- 
gar will cry. 

Honour invites, &c. 


Now to conclude, and shut up my sonnet, 

Leave off the cart, whip, hedge-bill, and 
flail : 

This is my counsel, think well upon it, 

Knighthood and honour are now put to 
sale ; 

Then make haste quickly and let out your 
farms, 

And take my advice in blazing your arms. 

Honour invites, &c.” 
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which we aim, that the spirit of dis- 
content was not confined to any one 
class of the community, but pervad. 
ed generally the great body of the 
people. Mr. Hume cannot be sus- 
pected of any remarkable dislike to 
the court, or any excessive attach- 
ment to the popular party. What 
then is his language ? * It may safely 
be affirmed, that except a few cour- 
tiers oF ecclesiastics, all men were 
displeased with this high exertion of 
prerogailve, and this new spirit of 
ajministration.” * There was rea- 
son to apprehend some disorder or 
insurrection from the discontents 
which prevailed among the people 
in England, Their liberties, they 
believed, were ravished from them ; 


iilegal taxes extorted ; and these ills. 


were ascribed not to the refractory 
disposition of the two former Parlia- 
ments, to which they were partly 
owing, but solely to Charles’s obsti- 
nacy in adhering to Buckingham.’’+} 
“ Hampden obtained by the trial the 
end for which he had so generously 
sacrificed his safety and his quiet. 
The people were roused from their 
lethargy, and becamé sensible of the 
dangers to which their liberties were 
exposed. These national questions 
were canvassed In every company ; 
and the more they were examined, 
the more evidentiy did it appear to 
many, that liberty was totally sub- 
verted, and an unusual and arbitrary 
authority exercised over the king- 
dom. Slavish principles, they sald, 
concur with illegal practices. [Kc- 
clesiastical tyranny gives ald to civil 
usurpation : iniquitous taxes are sup- 
ported by arbitrary punishments: and 
all the privileges of the nation, trans- 
‘uitted through so many ages, se- 
cured by so many laws, and purchas- 
ed by the blood of so many heroes 
and patriots, now lie prostrate at the 
leet of the monarch.’’{ These re- 
marks of the historian, it will be 
observed, apply to successive years, 


. Hume, 1627. 


} Hume, 1628. ¢ Ibid. 1637. 
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and prove not only that among the 
chief sources of dissatisfaction* were 
the supposed arbitrary measures of 
the crown, but that the feeling was 
very general throughout the whoie 
kingdom. Under these circumstan- 
ces of irritation came on the election 
of the Long Parliament; and ‘no 
wonder,” says Hume, “when the 
nation was so generally discontented, 
and little suspicion was entertained 
of any design to subvert the church 
and monarchy, that almost all elec- 
lions ran in favour of those who, by 
their high pretensions to piety and 
patriotism, had encouraged the na- 
tional prejudices.”+ The spirit in 
which this Parliament commenced 
its proceedings, represented but too 
faithfully the exasperated disposi- 
tions of the people : and so preva- 
lent was the feeling, that members 
of unimpeached character, and of 
unquestionable loyalty, were found 
among the foremost in the contest 
with the Crown. ‘So little apology 
would be received for past measures, 
so contagious the general spirit of 
discontent, that even men of the most 
moderate teniper, and the most at- 
tached to the church and monarchy, 
exerted themselves with the utmost vi- 
gour, in the redress of grievances, 
and in prosecuting the authors of 
them. The lively and animited Dig- 
by displayed his eloquence on this 
occasion, the firm and undaunted 
Capel, the modest and candid Pal- 
mer. In this list too of patriot roya- 
lists are found the virtuous names of 
Hyde and Falkland. Though, in 
their ultimate views and intentions, 
these men differed widely from the 
former ; in their present actions and 
discourses, an entire concurrence 
and unanimity was observed.”} The 
excessive love of liberty, by which 


* Dean Kenney distinctly admits that 
other causes, besides religion, aided the 
progress of discontent; but he by neo 
means attaches tothem their due impor- 
tance. 


+ Hume, 1640. ¢ Ibid. 
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this Parliament was influenced, and 
the indignation generally felt by the 
meribers at the arbitrary measures, 
as they supposed, with which they 
had for so many years been contend- 
ing, undoubtedly drew closer the 
bonds which in some degree united 
all the enemies of unlimited prero- 
gative. The political Puritans were 
glad to avail themselves cf the help 
afforded to the common cause by the 
abettors of liberty among the popu- 
lar preachers: and as the dominant 
party inthe church had, by the avowal 
of doctrines incompatible with civil 
liberty, offended the advocates of re- 
form, and become extremely unpopu- 
lar, we can scarcely be surprised at 
the appointment of such persons as 
Marshall and Burgess to preach be- 
fore the Commons, It Is true that 
Tlume adverts to this fact as an evi- 
dence of the prevalence of the Pres- 
byterian sect among them: but his 
own statements are decisive in proof, 
that the House consisted of persons 
whose leading characteristic was an 
ardent love of liberty, rather than at- 
tachment toa sect. Fora time, ac- 
cording to the admissions of this 
very historian, with the exceptions 
‘of Strafford’s attainder, which was 
a complication of cruel iniquity, 
thelr merits, in other respects, so 
much outweigh their mistakes, as to 
entitle them to praise from ail lovers 
of liberty :”* he even finds an apolo- 
ey for their early exorbitances, In 
the supposition, that factions once 
excited can neither firmly regulate 
the tempers of others nor their own; 
and adds (1642,) not only that “ the 
king had possessed a great party in 
the lower house, but that this party, 
if every new cause of disgust had 
been carefully avoided, wouid soon 
have become the majority, from the 
odium attending the violent mea- 
sures embraced by the popular lea- 
ders.’ It is unnecessary to point 
out to the reader how much these 


* Hume, 1641. 





statements tend to confirm the ag. 
sertion of Baxter concerning the of. 
gin of the war, and the COM Position 
of the Parliament; and how little 
they appear to countenance the posi. 
tion of the Dean, that the Presbyte. 
rians (except in common with ders 
sons of a different description) began 
the rebellion. 

But do we not, it may be said, 
discover the Presbyterian and Pyri- 
tanical spirit of the Parliament ip 
their treatment of the €Ppiscopal cler. 
ey ? To understand this part of the 
subject, itis necessary to advert tothe 
character and circumstances of the 
times. There was a general outcry 
for liberty : and how was it met by 
the higher clergy ? Look at the ser. 
mons of Sibthorpe and Mainwaring 
—sermons which were industriously 
spread by the court over the king- 
dom. * Passive obedience was there 
recommended in its full extent; the 
whole authority of the state was re- 
presented as belonging to the king 
alone, and all limitations of law and 
a constitution were rejected as sedi- 
tious and impious. So openly was 
this doctrine espoused by the Court, 
that Archbishop Abbot, a popular 
and virtuous prelate, was, because he 
refused to license Sibthorpe’s ser- 
mon, suspended from the exercise 
of his office, banished from London, 
and confined to one of his country 
seats. Abbot’s principles of liberty 
and his opposition to Buckingham 
had always rendered him very un: 
gracious at court, and had acquired 
him the character of a Puritan, For, 
itis remarkable, that this party made 
the privileges of the nation as much 
a part of their religion, as the church 
party did the prerogatives of the 
crown; and nothing tended farther to 
recommend among the people, who 
always take opinions by the lump, the 
whole system, and all the principles o 
the former sect.”’*— Was there a ve'y 


* Hume, 1626. Mainwaring was “¢ 
this sermon impeached, and punished >! 
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for the better observance of the 
Lord’s day ? There comes out, under 
the sanction of the Court and the 
Archbishop, the Book of Sports s 
, book enjoined to be read in all 
parish churches, And what Is Its 
purden? ** Our pleasure likewise 
isy that the bishop of that diocese 
ake the like straight order with all 
the Puritans and Precisians within 
the same,either Constraining them 
to conform themselves or to leave 
the country, according to the laws of 
our kingdom, and canons of our 
church, and so to strike equally on 
both hands against the contemners 
of our authority and adversaries of 
our church, And as for our good 
people’s recreation, our pleasure 
likewise is, that, after the end of 
Divine service, our good people be 
not disturbed, letted, or discouraged 
from any lawful recreation ; such as 
dancing, either men or women, arch- 
ery for men, leaping, vaulting, or 
any other such harmless recreation ; 
nor from having of May-games, 
Whitson-ales, and Morris-dances, 
and the setting up of May-poles, and 
other sports therewith used,’ &c. 
This doubtless was as well calculated 
to recommend the religion of the 
church as Mainwaring’s sermon was 
its dove of diberty. 

Again: Did the stream at that 
day run strongly against Popery? 
the policy of Laud was to brave 
general opinion: and such was his 
conduct, ‘that not only the discon- 
tented Puritans believed the Church 
of England to be relapsing fast into 
Romish superstition ; che court of 
Kome itself entertained hopes of re- 


the House; but “no sooner was the ses- 
sion ended, than this man, so justly obnox- 
U8 to both houses, received a pardon, and 
was promoted to a living of considerable 
value, Some years after he was raised to 
the see of St, Asaph’s.” Vide Hume’s 
reflections on this subject, 1628. 


“First published in 1618, and again in 
the 9th year of Charles I. 
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gaining its authority in this island ; 
and in order to forward Laud’s sup- 
posed good intentions, an offer was 
twice made him in private of a car- 
dinal’s hat, which he declined ac- 
cepting, His answer was, as he 
says himself, that something dwelt 
within him, which would not suffer 
his compliance till Rome were other 
than it is.’*—It is obvious that not 
only must the existing evils of those 
times have been lamentably exaspe- 
rated by this most impolitic conduct, 
but that it was “the sure way to 
bring odium upon the church.’’f 
Accordingly we find that all lovers of 
civil liberty were disgusted at the 
doctrines and proceedings of the 
clergy : and so little were they in- 
clined to suppress their indignation, 
that in the early days of the Long 
Parliament, there appeared to be no 
distinction between such as desired 
only to repress the exorbitances of 
the hierarchy, and such as intended 
to annihilate episcopal jurisdiction. 
The intolerant measures of the Arch- 
bishop inspired his opponents with a 
thorough hatred of his religious 
opinions; and Arminianism was sub- 
jected to far greater abuse than it 
would otherwise have encountered, 
from the circumstance of its being 
supported by the advocates of passive 
obedience, and unlimited submis- 
sion to the will of the prince. That 


* Hume, ad ann. 1630. * A court lady,” 
says the same writer, “having turned 
Catholic, was asked by Laud the reason 
of her conversion. ’7is chiefly, said she, 
because 1 hate to travel in a crowd. The 
meaning of this expression being demand- 
ed, she replied, ‘I perceive your grace and 
many others are making haste to Rome; 
and therefore, in order to prevent my being: 
crowded, I have gone before you.” The 
senseless puritanical cry raised long before 
this time against the church as papistical, 
was on account of the maintaining of the 
episcupal order,” &c. 


¢See Hume, year 1629, concerning 
the views and practices of Neile, Mon- 
tague, &c. 


+ Hume, 1640. 
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we are not singular in the judgment 
which we have expressed of the 
mischievous effects arising from the 
measures of Laud and his adherents, 
must be well known to every one at 
all conversant with the common bhis- 
tories of thosetimes. ‘* It may safe. 
ly be affirmed,” says Hume, ‘that 
the high monarchical doctrines, so 
much inculcated by the clergy, had 
never done Charles any real ser- 
vice.’* “This haughty prelate,” 
observes Mosheim, “ carried things 
with a high hand: when he found 
the laws opposing his views, he 
treated them with contempt, and 
violated them without besitstion. 
He loaded the Puritans with injuries 
and vexations, and aimed at noi hing 
less than their tota! extinction; he 
publicly rejected the Calvinistical 
doctrine of predestination in the 
year 1625; and notwithstanding the 
opposition and remonstrances of Ab- 
bot, substituted the Arminian system 
in its place.” ** And lastly, he gave 
many and very plain intimations, 
that he looked upon the Romish 
Church, with all its errors, as more 
pure, more holy, and preferable, up- 
on the whole, to those Protestant 
churches that were not subject to 
the jurisdiction of bishops. By these 
his unpopular sentiments and violent 
measures, Laud drew an odium on 
the king, on himself, and on the 
episcopal order in general.°¢ The 
opinion of Bishop Burnet is delivered 
in terms still more decisive. The 
violences of Archbishop Laud, and 
his promoting arbitrary power, ruin- 
ed himself and the church both.’’} 
This excited, as we have seen, even 
the friends of episcopal jurisdiction, 
to arrange themselves for a time 
with its determined enemics. 

As we approach the commence- 
ment of the civil war, we find the 
general spirit of the people increas. 


* Hume, 1642. 


t Moshiem. Cent. XVII Sect. II. 
part Il. § 20. 
+ History of own Time : conclusion. 
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ing in hostility both to the chure} 
and the throne; and hence when he 
appeal was at last made to arms the 
Parliamentary forces consisted no 
simply of Presbyterians and fanatics 
but of persons of all classes, who 
were either exasperated against the 
bishops, or more than reasonab] 
zealous In the Cause of liberty. Afie, 
the concessions which had bee, 
previously made by the king—cop. 
cessions which oughi to have satis. 
fied every honest and well-principleg 
mind—it may perhaps excite wop. 
der, that any persons besides fanatics 
and republicans should be found 
to take up arms against their goye. 
rcign: yet are we expressly assured, 
that “republican and levelling prin. 
ciples were at first by no means 
general among the Round-heads,”* 
The extreme veneration entertained 
throughout the kingdom for the 
Commons, and the prevailing aver. 
sion to the hierarchy, marshalled 
numbers on the side of rebellion, who 
were neither hostile to the person 
of the king nor to a limited episco- 
pal jurisdiction, nor to a limited 
monarchy. In confirmation of these 
statements, we may refer to a paper 
published by Lord Clarendon, and 
cited by Dean Kenney, containing an 
address from * almost the whole body 
of sectaries—Anabaptists, Indepen- 
dents, Quakers’””—in which, lament 
ing the deceptions practised upon 
them by the leaders of rebellion, 
they declare that their own views 
were widely different from those 
usually ascribed to them, “It cam 
not be denied,” say they, but the 
whole commonwealth was faint, the 
whole nation sick, the whole bod 
out of order, every member thereof 
feeble, und every part thereof lat 
euishinge. And in this so general 
and universal a distemper, that 
there shouid be no weakness not it- 
firmity, no unsoundness in the head, 
cannot be imagined, We are um 
willing to enumerate particulars 
the mention whereof would but lf 


* Russel. 
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new old griefs: but in general we 
may Says and we think it will gain the 
easy assent of all men, that there 
were many errors, many defects, 
many excesses, Many irregularities, 
many illegal and eccentrical proceed- 
ings (some of which were in matters 
of the highest and greatest Concern- 
ments) manifestly appearing as blots 
and stains upon the otherwise good 
government of the late king.” After 
some well-deserved e-:comiums upon 
the excellence of his character and 
motives, they proceed: ‘ This the 
then Parliament being sensible of, 
and desirous out of a zeal which they 
had to the honour of their sovereign, 
to disperse and dispel those black 
clouds that were contracted about 
him, that he might shine the more 
glorious in the beauty of his own lus- 
tre, thought themselves engaged in 
duty to endeavour to redeem and 
rescue him from the violent and 
strong impulses of his evil counsel- 
lors, who did captivate him at their 
pleasures to their own corrupt lusts, 
and did every day thrust him into 
actions prejudicial to himself, and 
destructive to the common good and 
Upon this ac- 
count, and to this and no other end, 
were we at first invited to take up 


arms: and though we have too great 


cause to conclude, from what we 
have since seen acted, that under 
those plausible and gilded pretences 
of liberty and reformation, there were 
secretly managed the hellish designs 
of wicked, vile, and ambitious per- 
sons, (whom, though then and for a 
long time after concealed, Provi- 
dence, and the series of things, have 
since discovered to us,) yet we bless 
God, that we went out in the simpli- 
City of our souls, aiming at nothing 
more but what was publicly owned 
in the face of the sun; and that we 
were so far from entertaining any 
thoughts of casting off our allegiance 
to his majesty, or extirpating his 
family, that we had not the least in- 
‘entions of so much as abridging him 
Christ. Observ. No. 226. 
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of any of his just prerogatives, but 
only of restraining those excesses of 
government for the future, which 
were nothing but the excrescences of 
&@ wanton power, and were more truly 
to be accounted the burdens than the 
ornaments of his royal diadem.”* 

This, and much more to the same 
purpose, in which they cast the blame 
of their misdoings upon “that grand 
impostor, that loathsome hypocrite, 
that detestable traitor, that prodigy 
of nature, that opprobium of man- 
kind, that landscape of iniquity, that 
sink of sin, and that compendium of 
baseness,’ Cromwell, was written 
and addressed to Charles the Second, 
during his exile, by persons who had 
been engaged in the rebellion against 
his father. The stipulations into 
which they wished to enter with the 
son of their murdered king sufficient. 
ly prove their hostility to the church: 
but, ifany credit be due to their own 
statements, they were led to take up 
arms for the conservation of liberty ; 
and, however culpable and criminal 
their conduct, believed themselves 
to be contending for a limited mo- 
narchy. ‘This is the purpose for 
which we give the quotation: there 
are several statements in it which 
we cannot approve. 

It is but too true, that these and 
multitudes of their fellow-rebels were 
the dupes ofa few mischievous’ and 
designing men: but the tendency of 
all these facts is to shew, that the 
war was Not, in strictness and pro- 
priety of speech, a Presbyterian war ; 
but that on the side of the Parliament 
were to be found violent men of eve- 
ry description, and some that were 
not remarkable for their violence, 
who were discontented with the exe 
isting order of things, whether in 
church or state. To trace all these 
disturbances to Calvinism is to de- 
stroy the whole force of authentic 
history ; and, fierce as were the 
efforts of fanaticism, it is obvious 
that other causes of mischief, ex- 

* Clarendon, Book XV. 
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clusively political, were powerfully 
efficacious in propagating a spirit of 
resistance. Mr.Hume seems to think, 
that since the king had granted every 
thing that could reasonably be de- 
manded of him, and rebellion was 
therefore left without excuse, the 
warmust be considered throughout 
asa war of religion. We greatly 
doubt the justice of this conclusion. 
The King and the Commons had long 
been proceeding upon principles of 
mutual exasperation: and the triumph 
of the Parliament and the people, 
after contentions like these, was 
almost sure to end in the destruction 
of the throne. The events of the 
French Revoluticn are not usually 
explained upon Calvinistic princi- 
ples :* we find other reasons for the 
atrocities committed in that country ; 
and hence satisfy ourselves with ad- 
verting to the ambition of some men, 
and the passions and jacobinical prin- 
ciples of others. Are these conside- 
rations to be omitted in our review 
of the Great Rebellion? ‘ Early 
reformations,’’ says Mr.Burke, * are 
amicable arrangements with a friend 
in power; late reformations are 
terms imposed upon a conquered 
enemy: early reformations are made 
in cool blood; late reformations are 
made under a state of inflammation. 
In that state of things the people be- 
hold in government nothing that Is 
respectable. They see the abuse, 
and they will see nothing else. They 
fall into the temper of a furious po- 
pulace, provoked at the disorder of a 
house of ill fame: they never attempt 
to correct or regulate; they go to 
work by the shortest way......they pull 
down the house.” Mr. Hume also 


* The privileges obtained by the Protes. 
tants of France during the existence of the 
Republic, and under the authority of Bona- 
parte, may perhaps at some future period 
be alleged as evidence by a zealous Roman 
Catholic, that the Revolution in that coun- 
try was strictly Protestant; and to the 
Protestants may hereafter be ascribed, by 
some papistical dignitary, all its horrible 
excesses, 





himself gives countenance to the 
idea, that the fears of the Parliament 
afforded quite as strong a stimulys 
to war, as their zeal, whether civij o- 
religious. “ The Commons were 
sensible that monarchical goyerp. 
ment, which during so many ages 
had been established in Englang 
would soon regain some degree of its 
former dignity after the present tem. 
pest was overblown: nor would ali 
their new invented limitations be able 
totally to suppress an authority tg 
which the nation had ever been ac. 
customed, The sword alone, to which 
all human ordinances must submit, 
could guard their acquired power, 
and fully ensure to them /ersong/ 
safety against the rising indignation 
of their sovereign. This point, there. 
fore, became the chief object of their 
aim,” &c. (Year 1612.) 

But did not the rebellion, it may be 
demanded, degenerate in a short time 
almost strictly into a war of religion? 
It did so, and fanaticism triumphed: 
but the fanatics of the army were 
neither exclusively Presbyterian nor 
exclusively Calvinistic. Far from 
it: fanaticism will flourish on any 
soil, and is sufficiently mischievous 
wherever it exists. Among the 
elements of which the army was 
composed after the battle of Naseby, 
as we learn from Baxter, who had full 
means of ascertaining the fact, were 
many who loved the doctrines of pre- 
destination and irresistible grace al. 
most as little as Dean Kenney him- 
self! % There was yet a more dan- 
gerous party: “they first most 
vehemently declaimed against the 
doctrine of election, and for the 
power of free-will, and all othe! 
points, which are controverted be- 
tween the Jesuits and Dominicans, 
the Arminians and Calvinists. Then 
they as fiercely cried down our pre- 
sent translation of the Scriptures; 
“ and they cried down all our mt 
nistry, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
Independent, and all our churches: 
—‘* they were vehement against 
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the king, and all government but 
opular, and against magistrates 
meddling in matters of religion: and 
all their disputing was with as much 
ferceness a8 if they had been ready 
10 draw their swords upon those 
against whom they disputed,.”’* 
We deem it unnecessary to dwell 
longer upon this subject. Some- 
thing further is requisite to establish 
the connexion between Calvinism 
and disloyalty, than the mere fact 
that certain followers of Calvin were 
enemies to their king: Was it Cal- 
vinism Which prompted the poor ma- 
niac, Hugh Peters, to ride before his 
unhappy sovereign ¢riumfthing ; or 
to conclude his prayer at White- 
chapel after the commencement of 
the king’s trial with the indecent, if 
not blasphemous, application of the 
song, * Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation ?” Dr. 
Price, at the Old Jewry, without a 
drop of Calvinistic blood in his 
eins, could indulge the same feeling 
avainst the amiable and unfortunate 
Louis XVI., could sing the same 
nunc dimittis, and enjoy the same sor- 
did and inhuman triumph.t This is 
the temper of Jacobinism, whatever 
be its name ; the exultation of pure 
malignity, independent of a creed. 
Neither was it Calvinism which con- 
verted Cromwell into a usurper and 
oppressor. Mr. Burke is of opinion, 
and we see no reason to doubt his 
judgment, that to Cromwell’s senti- 
ments of religion, and the love of 
lair and honourable reputation—sen- 
iments and feelings which ambition 
had suspended, but not wholly sup- 
pressed—-are to be ascribed the 
fairest actions of his life. What was 
good in him proceeded from religion, 
although that religion was Calvinistic: 
his crimes are to be accounted for 
on other principles—a point which 


" Baxter’s Life, lib, I. part 1. 


_+ Compare Kenney, p. 207, with Burke 
‘nthe French Revolution 
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we shall soon have an opportunity 
of discussing more at large. 

Far be it from us to affirm, that 
Calvinistic sectaries had no share in 
the rebellion ; or that even Presby- 
terlans are unjustly charged with 
hostility to the church and the throne. 
We consign, without hesitation, the 
whole race of regicides and fanatics 
to the tender mercies of the Dean. 
But in representations which con- 
fine the tumults and the guilt of that 
period toany one class of religionists 
we Cannot concur: they are unsup- 
ported by proof, and contrary to fact. 
The question between the king and 
the people involved other matters, 
and those of a most interesting and im- 
portant description, besides the sur- 
plice and the cross, or even the knot- 
ty points of controversial divinity. It 
arrayed against the throne, in the 
violent days of the Long Parliament 
itself, men who were in other re- 
spects of discordant principles, and 
engaged in the pursuit of different 
objects: and to pass lightly over 
these things, and fix our attention 
only on the religious part of the case, 
is to leave out of sight some of the 
highest considerations of human po- 
licy, and the most efficient motives 
of human action. In the end, the 
most violent party, as in such cases 
it always happens, became the most 
powerful: and the sacred name of 
Religion was disgraced by her pre- 
tended association with crimes of the 
deepest dye, and with proceedings 
which she holds in abhorrence. 

lil. Following the course pre- 
scribed, we come now to the princi- 
ples and practices of pretended re- 
formers at the present time. 

The Dean commences with those 
which more immediately refer to 
the state. Notwithstanding the gene- 
ral tenor of the preceding pages, pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance are 
not among the dogmas of Achonry: 
and it seems to be admitted, that even 
without the stimulus of Calvinism, 
reforming principles may, in some 
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cases, be carried to such an extent we verily believe that they care in 
as virtually to compel a legitimate general as little about the dogmas of 
sovereign to abdicate his throne. As Calvin as about those of Pythagoras, 
a sort of defence for this approba- We rather incline to the Persuasion 
tion of revolutionary principles, we that a slight infusion of Calvinism 
are told, that “it was most remote into their composition would make 
from the intention of tie authors of some of them neither worse men 
the Revolution to sanction the mon- nor worse subjects. 
strous principle, that a people might Inthe second section, which js ip, 
cancel their allegiance at pleasure, tended toexpose the conduct of pre- 
or dethrone and murder their sove- tended reformers as it applies ty 
reign by a judicial sentence ;” and religion, it is, we think, made Out, 
we perfectly accede to the observa- that there are fanatics in the presen; 
tion ; but was not this also the prin- day, who would cordially rejoice jin 
ciple of Calvin, and of the great body the destruction both of church and 
of those “* pretended reformers” state. The republication of some of 
whom the Dean has honoured with the most mischievoustracts of Crom. 
his notice in the former chapters? well’s fanatics renders it probable 
The case must have been extreme, that there are readers, even in these 
which would, in their opinions, have days, who share in the worst pas- 
justified the judicial murder of their sions of that miserable tribe, and who 
sovereign; and it is perhaps not the wait only for the opportunity to pur- 
least of the happy circumstances at- sue the sume course of violence and 
tending the Revolution of 1688, that crime. But the statements of the 
the abdication of the king prevent- Dean are so manifestly exaggerated, 
ed the necessity of taking any mea- that while we lament with him the 
sures for the security of his person. existence of the evil, it is impossible 
“ Those great, and wise, and virtuous for us to agree with him as to its ex. 
men,” adds the Dean, ** regarded tent. 4// the periodical publications 
with abhorrence the doctrines and which issue from the presses of Dis- 
the crimes of the regicides of 1648.’? senters are not. hostile to our estab- 
We know that the conduct of these lishments, neither are ad the 3438 
regicides was equally condemned by places of Dissenting worship octu- 
multitudes, whom this work repre- pied by rebels, and filled with fana. 
sents as sharers in the guilt. The tics. Some deduction is surely to be 
Dean himself admits, that even in made: and it is very possible that a 
the miserable relics of the Long Par- man may cite the Bible in support 
liament, no vute for the king’s trial of his principles, without intending 
could have been procured without to murder his sovereign; that he 
the bayonets of Cromwell], may €ven pervert w hat he cites, with- 
But to proceed : Among the pre- out one particle of devotion to Cal- 
tended Reformers, particularly no- vin, or hostility to the church. 
ticed by our author in the present To these perversions of the Bible 
day, are Sir F. Burdett, Lord Coch- the Dead frequently refers: and in 
rane, Jeremy Bentham, Cobbett, and fanatical times they have been car 
Wooler. In order to connect these tied to an extent which it is impos- 
persons with that which is manifestly sible to contemplate without hor- 
the leading object of the work, it ror. Whether it be owing to this 
ought to be proved that they are Cal- circumstance, or merely for the 
vinists, and that their democratical purpose of displaying his ortho- 
tendencies are owing to Calvinism. doxy, that our author thinks it ne- 
We are not aware of any evidence cessary in this chapter to attack 
in support of these positions: and the Bible Society, we are not able 
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‘o decide. Certain itis, that although 
not distinctly charged with the in- 
rention and design of destroying the 
church, and putting: an end to the 
government, It 18 introduced in a 
chapter which has for its object to 
point out the persons thus specially 
employed. And, without something 
like an accusation of this sort, it is 
dificult to conceive in what way 
the subject could be consistently in- 
troduced. This, however, is not 
the mode of its introduction: and 
we can scarcely avoid a smile at the 
yery awkward and inartificial and cir- 
cuitous way in which the Dean con. 
tives to effect it. The process is 
this: How intolerant is the Evange- 
lical Magazine! ‘ Where shail we 
find a parallel to such intolerance? 
In the Calvinistic sermons of the 
days of Cromwell. In the pages of 
the popish council books. In the 
sancuoned works of Mr. Gandolphy. 
In the republished notes of the Rhe- 
mish Testament. Nay, I will add’’ 
—(lor why not take the full benefit 
of this roving commission ?)—* in 
the speeches and publications of 
certain members of the Bible Socie- 
ty, evidently implying the charge of 
enmity to the Bible against ail who 
refuse to become members of their 
association,’”? (p, 422.) So that, alter 
ail this labour of the mountain, its 
convulsions end at last in the com- 
plaint, not that the opponents of the 
Society are denounced officially and 
by Ils OWN Sanction ; not that they are 
cenounced by any great number of its 
fiends ; hot, in fact, that they are so 
cenounced at all, except by implica- 
tion! And what is the proof of this 
charge by implication? Chiefly a 
speech of Mr. Owen’s, delivered, or 
sald to have been delivered, at a 
Bible Society at Ipswich ; concern- 
ing Which speech we shall only 
observe two things; first, that the 
sentiments of it have been long ago, 
and in the most public manner, dis- 
Claimed by Mr. Owen, and never 
Were delivered by him: and, second- 
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ly, that even this supposititious 
speech the Dean has not given as it 
was Originally published, but as im- 
proved by the interposed comments 
and explanations of an avowed and 
not very scrupulous antagonist! We 
are unfeignedly surprised at the ap- 
parent want of suspicion with which 
the Dean appears to have adopted 
this address as Mr. Owen’s: if it 
were not true that prejudice has nel. 
ther eye nor ear, the internal evi- 
-dence must have convinced him that 
the person assailed could be in no 
wise responsible for such an effusion. 
Yet on these grounds has the very 
reverend author prevailed upon him- 
self to stigmatize Mr. Owen as a 
man of a “ persecuting spirit,” anda 
‘“denouncer of vengeance against 
members of the Establishment !’’ 
The object of this ungentlemanlike 
attack has, for his work’s sake, met 
with too much of such treatment, to 
be very solicitous about any additional 
insults which way come from the 
high places of Achonry : but we beg 
leave to assure the Dean, that for 
every thing which goes to constitute 
the respectability of a clergyman, 
the reverend secretary of the Bible 
Society is inferior to none of his 
calumniators, however high their 
station, and however Laudlike their 
tone. 

But perhaps the very reverend 
author will proceed upon better 
ground in his next assault. This is 
directed against a speech delivered, 
as we are told, at a late dedate of the 
Society ; an expression which proves 
the Dean to be very little acquainted 
with the subject. The speaker is 
Mr. Wardlaw, the same gentleman 
who is mentioned with such peculiar 
respect by Dr. Magee,* the present 
Bishop of Raphoe, as a writer “* whose 
services in the cause of truth are 
highly valuable.” The offensive 
speech, according to the Dean, runs 
thus: “Let me advert, my lord, to 


* On the Atonement, vol. iii. p. 182. 
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the grand principle of this Society— faith, whatever be the dispositions 


to Circulate the Bible without note 
I rejoice in this prin- 
another—a 
every Protestant 
be forward to avow—that 


of Comment. 

ciple: but it 
principle which 
should 
3”? THE BIBLE ITSELF IS ABLE TO 


involves 


MAKE MEN WISE UNTO SALVATION, 
THROUGH FAITH WHICH ISIN CHRIST 


yesus. I rejoice in this principle 
too, because it Is an article that ties 
together all the Bible Societies, and 
Auxiliary Societies, and Branch 
Societies and Associations in Britain, 
and Europe, and throughout the 
world. If you trench upon this 
sacred principle, my lord, you de- 
stroy the dlessed charm that binds the 
whole together. If you trench upon 
this sacred principle, you overthrow 
our altars, which we have erected to 
the God of the Bible. You silence 
our shouts of praise. We must then 
descend to our respective settlements 
with hearts deeply grieved; and in- 
scribe on our Society ‘IcHaAgop,’ the 
glory is departed from Britain, the 
Bible Society is no more.’’* 

We have given the whole pas- 
sage, because the objection of the 
Dean depends in part upon the con. 
nexion. His wordsare: The lat- 
ter principle, én the connexion in which 
zt has been announced, will be found 
to amount to this general position, 
that the mere reading of the Bible 
ts sufficient to sufifily men with all 
necessary Christian knowledge, to lead 
them to saving faith—to make them 
wise unto salvation:” and he pro- 
ceeds to attack the sentiment as a 
perversion of St Paul’s words. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that 
the perversion rests with the Dean: 
Mr. Wardlaw meant nothing of the 
sort, nor does the connexion justify 
any such bypothesis. Does the Dean 
mean to insinuate, that either Mr. 
Wardlaw or the Bible Soclety sup- 
Doses the mere reading of the Bible 
o be sufficient to produce saving 


Kenney. 424. 


and state of mind of the person Who 
reads it? that, like the opus opera 
tum of Roman-Catholic baptism, the 
effect is produced by the mere q,, 
of reading? The position of My 
Wardlaw is, not that the Scriptures 
must be thus effective on the ming 
of the reader, but that they “are 
able to make us wise unto Salvation, 
through faith thatis in Christ Jesus » 
and till the Dean of Achonry shay 
deny the position in the plain sere 
in which it was delivered, withoutay 
arbitrary and unwarrantable alters. 
tion of the terms of it, we shall cop. 
tinue to hope that it meets with his 
concurrence ; and as to the Subject 
of the Bible Society in general, the 
author seems to be nuch of the same 
mind with our Radical Reformers ;— 
their hostility has at least the merit 
of being intelligible. 

We shall pause no longer upon 
this chapter of the work, than to 
notice the way In which the author 
feels himself authorized to animad. 
vert upon some of his brethren in 
the Establishment. We have anin- 
timation in the 9th and 45th pages, 
that Evangelical and Calvinistic were 
terms of the same import ; and some 
persons of this class are to be found, 
it seems, at the present day perforn:- 
ing the offices, and eating the bread, 
of the Church of England. The 
Opinion entertained of them by the 
Dean may be learnt trom the follow. 


ing paragraph. 


** Such is the constitution-maker—such 
the moralis:—and such the theologisn— 
who now takes a lead amongst our Radical 
Reformers, in denouncing the established 
religion, as at enmity with the Bible ; and 
attempting to excite a renewal of the cry of 
the Puritans of old, for the destruction of 
the Church of England. 


“ But do I say, atiempting to excite 4 
renewal of such a cry ?>—What are we to 
understand by the regular monthly pubd- 
lication from the dissenting press, o 
upwards of thirty thousand cheap m& 
gazines, in which all parts of England 
unenlightened bythe Calvinistic preachity 
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of sectarians—open and avowed oppo- 
nents of the Established Church—or of the 
small party of clergymen in the Estab- 
lishment, who, dissenting from the great 
and orthodox body of the national minis- 
try, have adopted, and labour to dissemi- 
pate, the Geneva doctrines, which (as we 
have seen) mainly contributed to involve 
Engiand in the calamities of the dreadful 
rebellion 299 PP» S91, 392. 


F And again, in page 405, they are 
represented as probably exempt from 
) the denunciations levelled by cer- 
- tain Dissenters at the national clergy. 
Whether it is meant to be insi- 
nuated that the clergymen who are 
here charged with Jabouting to pro- 
pagate the Geneva doctrines are se- 
cret and unavowed Opponents of the 
church, or that they are thus spe- 

' cially favoured by Dissenters, merely 
~ on account of their undesignedly pro- 
' moting their alleged malignant pro- 
jects, the reader will decide for him- 
self. There is, however, it seems 
" such a party—happily a smad/ party 
~ —in the Establishment, and the ten. 
» dency of their labours is such as en- 
| titles them to the marked approba- 
- tion of the most determined ene- 
mies of church and state. Now, 
we should be glad to ask, supposing 

it to be true that these clergymen 

* are Calvinistic in their opinions, 
what do they maintain ? In substance, 
the same doctrines, whether right or 
wrong, which Whitgift declared to 
have been generaliy held by the 
Church of England, and which we 
have reason to believe were former- 
ly taught, at least in substance, by 
all the reformed churches.* But 


* See Scott’s Synod of Dort. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that Thomas Rogers, chap- 
Sfain to Archbishop Bancroft, speaks deci- 


tk 
| Sively to the same purport, ina work dedi- 


tailed to the Archbishop, and published 
' 1607, ** That of men, some be predes- 
a life isa truth most apparent in 
bid the holy Scriptures. All churches consent 
with this doctrine. Err therefore do they 


2 


alg 


@ which Stand in opinion that some are ap- 
“} Pointed to be saved, but none to be damn- 


med.” 


_ “They which are predestinate cannot 
‘Perish. So the Church of God. Wander 
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these clergymen, it seems, dissent 
from the great and orthodox body 
of the national ministry. We grant 
that the great body of the clergy are 
not Calvinistic: but with what fair- 
ness the disciples of Parker, and 
Grindall, and Whitgift, and Ban- 
croft, and Abbot, can be said to dis- 
sent from the church because they 
differ from the followers of Laud ; 
or why the religious principles 
which, till the days of King James, 
were accounted orthodox by almost 
the whole body of the clergy, with 
the most learned prelates at their 
head, are to be denominated hetero- 
dox in these days, is a problem not 
easily to be solved. We repeat, that 
we are not pleading for the doc- 
trines themselves : let them be as 
contrary to truth as the Dean con- 
scientiously believes them to be: we 
contend only against this exclusive 
assumption of orthodoxy. It goes 
to establish the notion, that sound 
doctrine is grounded entirely upon 
the prevailing sentiment of the day, 


then do they from the truth, which think 
that the regenerate, (q. the baptized ?) may 
fall from the grace of God, may destroy the 
temple of God, and be broken off from 
the Vine, Christ Jesus ; which was one of 
Glover’s errors. 


** And they also, which think that the 
number of those which be predestinate may 
increase, and be diminished. So thought 
the Pelagians. 


“In the Scripture, we read of man’s pre- 
destination, the cause to be the everlasting 
purpose of God. And this do all the char- 
ches, militant and reformed, with a sweet 
consent testify and acknowledge,” &c.— 
So Rogers expresses himself, in his Expo- 
sition of tiie Seventeenth Article: whether 
his views, and those of all the Reformed 
Churches on ihis point, be correct, is quite 
another question, and we are not called 
upon here to decide it. We are speaking 
simply of facts. The reader will observe, 
also, that the term Ca/vinist, as applied to 
Parker, Whitgift, &c. is only defensible 
from common usage : they held generally 
the same doctrinal notions with the Re- 
former of Geneva, but they were not his 
disciples. See Scott’s Synod of Dort, pp. 
13, 17, 26, 36, 72, 86. 
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and may vary with the varying no- 
tions of every successive age. What 
an intimation is this! that the very 
founders of our church, as it now 
exists—the very men who raised it 
from its ruins, and to whom per- 
haps above all others it is indebted 
for its stability and welfare—are un- 
worthy to have a place in the ranks 
of the orthodox—are the patrons of 
religious dogmas which no friend of 
the Ghurch of England can consis- 
tently maintain, and which lead ji- 
rectly to its subversion ! 

But we have not yet scanned all the 
merits of this paragraph. The Dean 
assumes in it, that the Dissenters, 
who it seems are labouring to re- 
produce the horrors of the Great Re. 
bellion, look witha strong fellow- 
feeling to the Calvinistic clergy, and 
act as if they were embarked with 
them in acommon cause. This is 
an ingenious made of representing 
every clergyman, whom he pleases 
to brand with the Calvinistic heresy, 
as no better than a disguised Dis- 
senter and a rebel at heart. 

But, did the author intend to con- 
fine his remark to persons strictly 
Calvinistic 2 We suspect the con- 
trary: for he has himself, as we have 
seen, adopted the terms Evangelical 
and Calvinistic as of the same im- 
port. Itis, however, notorious, that 
many persons are scornfully traduc- 
ed under the former title, who differ 
widely from Calvin; and, in point of 
fact, the name Calvinist is now com- 
monly applied, -by those who call 
themselves orthodox, to numbers 
who have no relish for the dogmas 
of Geneva. To the utter confusion 
of all right-thinking, and by a most 
preposterous abuse of language, the 
word now designates every man who 
professes a religion “ more sfiritual”’ 
than his neighbours. It comprises 
therefore in general, unless there be 
some special reason for a contrary 
judgment, every clergyman who is 
peculiarly in earnest; or who ab- 
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stains from fashionable amusements. 
or who has a full and attentive hn 
dience at his church, when the chur. 
ches of his neighbours are compara. 
tively thin; or who is exemplary in 
visiting the sick ; or who teaches the 
doctrines of original sin, and justifi. 
cation by faith ; or who lends his aig 
to Bible or Church Missionary So, 
cietles ; or who is mild and mode. 
rate toward Dissenters, &c. &c. Al 
these are clear and unequivocal] 
marks, unless opposed by some eyj. 
dence as clear and unequivocal op 
the other side, of Calvinistic or Eyap. 
gelical opinions. 

Whether it were the intention of 
Dean Kenney to extend the insinua. 
tion contained in the paragraph last 
cited, to all the persons guilty of the 
aforesaid peculiarities and obliquities 
in doctrine or in practice, or to con- 
fine it to such as are really Calvi- 
nistic, we cannot positively decide. 
If to the strictly Calvinistic, it com. 
prises, we believe, a very small num- 
ber of persons ; but, so far as it 
goes, it deserves the most pointed 
reprobation. Some of this class re. 
semble Whitgift and his coadjutors, 
almost as closely in their views of 
church.-discipline, as in their doc. 
trinal opinions; and we verily be- 
lieve, that, generally speaking, their 
regard to the Establishment is far 
more enlightened and quite as sin- 
cere as that of their most uncharita- 
ble and virulent calumniators. If 
the author meant to include the 
whole of that body, who, in vulgar 
parlance, are denominated Calvinis- 
tic or Evangelical, his censure is 
levelled at a very large proportion of 
his clerical brethren ; it reaches 
every man, who is more spiritual 1 
religion or more strict in practice, 
than his lax and liberal neighbour ; 
it may possibly include the Dean of 
Achonry himscif. That he did not 
anticipate such an application of 
his words, we verily believe ; and 
we should be. unwilling thus (0 
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apply them. The object of our re- 
mark is simply to shew how vague 
are such accusations in reference to 
whole bodies of men; and how un- 
warrantabie it 1s thus to throw about 
fire-brands, artows, and death, with- 
out any regard to the persons upon 
whom they may light, or any concern 
whether they may not include the in- 
nocent and the guilty, in one sweep- 
ing conflagration, 

We complain of this conduct more 
particularly, as there seems no occa- 
sion for it. The author was not dri- 
ven toit, either by the nature of his 
argument, or the paucity of his ma. 
terials. We almost expect these 
things in visitation sermons: they 
are, according to the formula which 
custom has prescribed on such oc. 
casions, matters of course; and be- 
ing looked for, they are innocent 
and harmless: but in a work like 
this, they are not harmless; and so 
little was the author in want of sub- 
jects, that by pursuing his method 
of quotation, the work might easily 
have been extended to two or ten 
volumes. It has already so much 
outgrown its intended dimensions, 
that he could not spare us a few 
pages for bis notes. 


In delivering our judgment gene- 
rally, upon the whole of this work, 
we are sorry that we cannot speak of 
itas likely to render much service 
‘othe interests of order, and piety, 
and peace. That several of the Cal- 
“inistic writers of the sixteenth 
century gave countenance to prin- 
‘iples incompatible with good go- 
‘ernment ; that the Puritans, in their 
‘age against the ceremonies and 
Wages of the church, conducted 
Hemsely es ON Many occasions, even 
‘om the retgn of Queen Mary, with 
‘nN absulute contempt of almost all 
nas Was lovely, and venerabie, and 
“ 590d Teport; that the same class 
“i men, in conjunction with other 
‘iglonists, and under the sanction 
* the Long Parliament, lent their 
“Orist. Obsery. No. 226. 
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too effectual aid to kindle the flames 
of rebellion ; that in our own times 
the spirit of fanaticism may be at 
work, aS amongst others, so also, 
perhaps, among the lower orders of 
ignorant and hot-headed religionists ; 
that the preyer of most of our Radi- 
cal Reformers, whatever be the deity 
they address, is for the destruction 
both of church and state ; and that 
it becomes every good man to sup- 
port our national establishments 
against all the machinations which 
are forming for their ruin ;—these 
ar€ positions in which we cordially 
concur with the author of this vo- 
lume ; and we have no very great 
objection to the strong language with 
which they are sometimes brought 


before us. 


The main points on which we dif- 
fer from him have been sufficiently 
discussed : and we shall prolong this 
article only by a brief review of his 
argument, and a few plain observa- 
tions on certain peculiarities in his 
style, and on the questionable policy 
of such a publication. 

1. The leading proposition, briefly 
expressed, is this: Calvinistic doc- 
trines are very closely and almost 
inseparably connected with hostility 
to church and state. 

Proof. Sundry Calvinists, who be- 
held their brethren persecuted and 
burnt by papistical rulers, and some 
of whom narrowly escaped with their 
own lives, adopted language against 
their oppressors, which the Scrip- 
tures do not authorize, and which no 
loyal subject can contemplate with- 
out abhorrence ; BC their equally 
Calvinistic brethren (we avail our- 
selves of the Dean’s typographical 
hint,) who adhered to the Church of 
England, disapproving of their con- 
duct and persevering in their loyalty. 

Moreover, the persons most hostile 
to the hierarchy, in the days of Eli- 
zabeth and the following reigns, were 
Calvinists; $7 as were also the 
most zealous defenders of the church, 
ull the days of Archbishop Laud 
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Still farther, the rebels and regi- 
cides were Calvinists; gc except 
those that were not so. 

And the same principles uniform- 
ly lead to the same results.* What 
are the objects of Jeremy Bentham, 
Cobbett, &c, BO those notorious 
Calvinists ?+¢ 

What are the motives of discon- 
tented and hostile Dissenters ? Cal- 
vinistic unquestionably ! gO*” it is 
agreed on ail hands, that every other 
class of Dissenters—Socinians, for 
jastance—are friendly tothechurch! 
the Calvinists alone being universally 
disloyal. 

We mean nothing invidious by this 
sort of recapitulation, for the latter 
part of which in each paragraph the 
Dean is not responsible. We put 
the argument in this form, to shew 
at one view the fallacy of the reason- 
ing: it is defective throughout. 

2. A most exceptionable, though 
doubtless undesigned, tendency of 
this work, is to familiarize the reader 
with a light and contemptuous use 
of scriptural phraseology. 

It abounds with phrases of the fol- 
lowing description :—“The godly Mr. 
Whittingham, who so fzously recom- 
mended this murderous exhortation 
from Geneva;” * Elect reformers ;”” 
** Elect rebels ;”? ** Klect commons ;”’ 
‘¢ Elect Israelites of England ;” 
‘ The Israelites of radical reform ;” 
“ Godly ministers ;” * The godly 
maintainers ofthe Calvinistic system 


* Seditious and treasonable practices 
seem to be commonto men of all princi- 
ples, when enraged against their rulers. 
The (7? ARMINIAN REMONSTRANTS of 
the United Provinces would, but for the 
prudence of the States General, have plung- 
ed their country into the horrors of a civil 
war.—Scott’s Synod of Dort, pp. 34, 85. 


t The Dean, we believe, no where as- 
serts that Jeremy Bentham and his asso- 
ciates are Calvinistic: this part of the 
work, therefore, can be considered only as 
irrelevant to the main design. Taking it 
as a detached dissertation, we should, ge- 
nerally, concur in it, 


in England ;”’ * Saints of the Inde. 
pendent faction ;”” * Cromwell the 
prime saint, and chief of the chosen,» 
&e. &c. ‘The unwarrantable use of 
such expressions in former times, 
can plead no apology now : besides, 
the Puritans were at least serious jp 
the adoption of them; the Dean jg 
not so; and we cannot too strongly 
enter our protest against this prac. 
tice. The parish priest is required 
to read one or more of these words iy, 
the services of every Sunday : and 
who would not wish that, at such 
times especially, his thoughts shoul 
be kept free from light or profane 
associations. 

3. In speaking of the folicy of this 
publication, we are apprehensive that 
our sentiments will in no wise accord 
with those of the reverend author. 

Bishop Horsley thoaght 1 highly 
important to deprive factious and 
disorderly persons of the authority of 
Calvin ; and he would doubtless haye 
been glad, if he could, according to 
his views, have rendered the same 
service in the case of Knox. Dean 
Kenney, on the contrary, labours 
with all his might to give the sanc- 
tion of these reformers to radical 
principles. Could his proposition 
have been fairly made out, it would 
furnish to the factious an argument 
of great weight with numbers of our 
countrymen both in England ant 
Scotland, and add largely to that dis- 
contented class whose maxims ant 
practices he so justly condemns. | 

We must be permitted, likewise 
to doubt the utility of this work, 0 
the general ground, that publications, 
which have an obvious tendency to !- 
flame against each other the subjects 
of the same sovereign, and especially 
the members of the same Protestat 
church, can scarcely be productive 
of public benefit. 

If it were as true, as it Is 
suredly wide of the truth, tha 
Dissenters as a body have imbibed 
the treacherous and destructive 
principles here ascribed to them, 
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we should still say, that no good can 
arise from this system of vague 
crimination. Surely common sense 
and common prudence, and the rules 
of our common Christianity, should 
reach us to Conciliate rather than to 
provoke, and to try whether a spirit 
of kindness and moderation will not 
operate in this instance as it is found 
to do in others. There is, in our 
judgment, scarcely a doubt, that 
such a plan, steadily pursued, al- 
though not relished by intractable 
artisans on either side of the ques- 
tion, would heal many of those di- 
visions which every wise man con- 
demns and every good man deplores. 
Have we to learn, at this time of day, 
that by treating men as enemies, we 
make them such? 

And with regard to those minis- 
ters of the church whom it is the 
fashion to deride as evangelical 
preachers, as unsound members of 
the Establishment, and, at the best, 
persons of questionable loyajty ; what 
possible good can be expected from 
the process? The injustice of such 
charges constitute the least part of 
the evil: the tendency of them Is to 
throw discredit upon the church 
itself, When persons out of the 
pale of the Establishment observe 
the unsparing calumnies with which 
so many among the most active, 
useful, and learned of the clergy 
are, purely On account of their ex- 
emplary character, pursued by a 
party which claims to itself the ex. 
clusive title of orthodox ; when they 
find that even distant Deans can de- 
scend to join in the vulgar cry ; what 
must be the fair conclusion, but that 
we love party better than peace, and 
are likely to share the fate of a house 
divided against itself? What must 
be the feeling of our enemies, but a 
‘rlumphant expectation of our ap- 
proaching downfail ? 

Neither does the evil stop here: 
for 3” THE SPIRIT O¥ INFIDELITY 
's abroad, a spirit fostered and 
nourished by our divisions,and which 
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aims at the complete overthrow of 
the Christian religion. What! is 
this a time to cast suspicion upon 
our brethren who serve in the same 
church, and minister at the same altar 
with ourselves? Is this, we would ask, 
a time to tear asunder the bands 
which unite us with any class of Chris- 
tians, in the interests of the Christian 
faith? Shall we follow the example 
of the infatuated inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem when the avenging army 
was at their gates? God grant—we 
use the expression,notas the language 
of exclamation but of prayer—that 
similar fatuity may not Involve us in 
in similar ruin! How incredibly ab- 
surd is it, that we should be fighting 
about afew mysterious points, which, 
till the consummation ofall things, will 
never be settled, while the enemy is 
going round our bulwarks, and coun- 
ting our towers, and undermining 
the very foundations of the Christian 
temple ! 

We grant, indeed, that there is 
a point of view, in which it may be 
politic to heap calumnies upon the 
heads of our clerical brethren, pro. 
vided they reach not ourselves. It 
is obvious, that ifa large body of the 
clergy can thus be placed under the 
ban of the government and the 
bishops, the whole stream of prefer- 
ment must be diverted into other 
channels: and in proportion as these 
calumnies can be rendered effective, 
in that same degree may the accus- 
ing party be expected to profit by 
their ingenuity. We firmly believe 
that Dean Kenney is influenced by 
no feelings of the sort: but it is im- 
possible not to see, with regard to 
persons of somewhat similar senti- 
ments, and of inferior stations, 
how intimately their interests are 
connected with the course of conduct 
So generally pursued. It would 
Scarcely be too much to Say, that 
the prespects of some persons are 
incalculably improved by it. 

We are not so sanguine as to 
suppose, that any observations which 
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we can make will check these harsh be traced up to Archbishop Layg. 
and uncharitable proceedings, for Bishop Burnet* adverts to it again 
the plain lessons of experience have and again, and always with extreme 
been heard in vain. The history of concern at its mischievous tendency, 
the reign of Charles I. might con- It is a spirit which cannot be cop. 
vince any man, who is open tocon- trolled, even by the authority of the 
viction, how extremely impoiitic it Bench: it successfully resisted the 
is to class whole bodies of men wan- plan recommended by the bishops in 
tonly and indiscriminately under an King William’s time for gaining the 
opprobious name, and to treat as Dissenters by conciliatory measures, 
enemies of the state all those who and which, if the slightest conces. 
do not exactly coincide with us about sion would bring over to the churoh 
the government of the church. [t every Dissenter in England, wouid 
was by uniting the political and re- scarcely be disposed to make it. So 
ligious Puritans, who had otherwise Cruelly was that amiable and excel- 
no necessary union, and by affecting lent prelate, Archbishop Tillotson, 
to treat them all as of the same fac- treated by the p:rty to which we al- 
tion, that the court eventually rais. lude, that, in the opinion of Burnet, 
ed against itself a power whichit it rendered his dignity a painful 
was impossible to withstand. And burden, and probably brought him 
shall that instructive page of history prematurely to the grave. It is a 
be forgotten? Is it wise to drive feflection upon human nature that 
men into hostility, when we have suchtreatment should be awarded to 
the moral certainty that no benefit such a man. But the lesson is in- 
can arise from it? However strong structive. If Tillotson, with all his 
be our measures, there will still be sWeetness of character and _ atirac- 
Calvinistic Dissenters, and we cannot tive piety, possessing the favour of 
prevent it. It is easy to provoke his sovereign and the general sup- 
them, but not very easy to reduce port of the right reverend bench, 
them to conformity. When Laud could make no effectual stand against 
began to harass the Puritans, he this overbearing and contumelious 
hoped, as James had done before spirit, but absulutely sank under its 
him, either to make them conform, violence, let the Clergy of humble 
or “to harry them” out of the coun- rank be thankful for their mediocrity 
try. He had oppressive courts, and of station, and bear with patience the 
extensive powers at command; but little measure of opprobrium which 
his object failed. Queen Mary had may fall to their several shares. 
been equally unsuccessful in her Happily a calumnious accusation 
labours to produce uniformity of cannot either give them a new prin- 
doctrine ; though her means were ciple, or deprive them of an old one. 
more ample, and hermeasures more Their loyalty and religion depend 
decisive. In truth, nothing of this pot upon the insinuations of fallible 
sort can be effective but a system of men, however arrogant their claims, 
wide and pitiless extermination. In but are drawn from a purer source, 
these days, few persons would be even that inspired volume, which, 
found to sanction such a plan—cer- teaching them to fear God and ho- 
tainly not the Dean of Achonry, nour the king, commands them, at 
(we mean not the slightest imputa- the same time, to render to no 
tion;) and it would be impossible to man raiding for railing, but cor- 
act upon it: but is it politic then to ‘rariwise blessing. Their very slan- 
exasperate merely for the sake of derers, we doubt not, have ali 


exasperation ? iti re - i a 
iti rhe . ' History o is own imes. e 

The oy of which We History of the Reigns of William and 
complain has long been very active agary. and of Queen Anne, passim: 98 
in the church, and may probably also the conciusion. 
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‘terest in their prayers : and the 
worst wish ever associated with their 
james is, according to the terms of 
shat liturgy Which is common to 
yoth, that it would please God to 
iorgive them and to turn their hearts. 
The Apostles rejoiced that they were 
ounted worthy to suffer shame for 
the name of thelr Master: and why 
should not those, who are endeavour- 
‘ngs however feebly, to copy their 
veal, and to inculcate their doctrines, 
io partake ot the consolation? Let 
‘hem pursue their conscientious and 
nourable course with meekness of 
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wisdom. Worldly preferments they 
may not obtain ; but they will not be 
unrewarded either in time or eterni- 
ty. Scoffers may revile, but God 
will acknowledge them. They will 
see in the effects of the Gospel, 
while they live, the grace of Him 
who commanded them to preach it; 
and will be among the bappy instru. 
ments of an overruling Providence 
in transmitting to distant ages that 
church which they venerate and love, 
a depository of blessings to many 


generations. 
x. - 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


éSe, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PREPARING for publication:—The Life 
of the late Principal of St. Andrews (Dr. 
Hill,) by Dr. Cook ;—On Population in 
Reply to Malthus, by Mr. Goodwin ;—The 
Writings of the late Mr. Playfair, 4 vols ; 
—The Conchology of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by T. Brown ;—Devonia, a Poem, 
ov the Rev. G. Woodley ;—Ross and its 
Vicinity, by the Rev. T. Fosbrooke ;— 
Upper Canada and its Inhabitants, by Colo- 
nel Stewart. 


In the press :—A Treatise on the Plague, 
oy Sir A. Faulkner ;—[ilustrations of Phre- 
wlogy, by Sir S. Mackenzie ;—A Tour 
‘om Paris to the Sea ;—The Book of Na- 
ire, by the Rev. W. Hutton ;—Memora- 
le Battles and Sieges, by G. Haliton. 


Mr. Ward’s third and fourth volumes 
'* A View of the History, Literature, and 
Mythology of the Hindaos,” are just pub- 
shed. The third contains, besides his- 
"y, ample accounts of the manners and 
ustoms of that people ; and the fourth, a 
‘ketch of every department of their litera- 
“re, including translations from the Ve- 
dus, as well as from their philosophical and 
other writings, with an introductory chap- 
er, devoted to a comparative view of the 
philosophy of the Greeks and the Hindoos. 


An interesting “ Historical Map of Pa- 
Stine,” drawn by Mr. Assheton, and en- 
craved by Mr, Hall, is just published, ex- 
WDiting the geography of the country, and 


‘&e. 


especially the places mentioned in Scrip. 
ture, interspersed with ninety-six miniature 
vignettes, illustrative of the principal events 
recorded inthe Old and New Testament, 
and placed upon the spot where they oc- 
curred, These vignettes will be found very 
amusing to young persons, while they 
serve to impress on the mind the leading 
points of sacred history and geography. 
Price 1/. 8s., or mounted on canvass with 
rollers, 1é. Is. 


The first chain bridge in Great Britain 
has just been completed across the river 
Tweed, and is now open for the passage of 
carts and carriages of all descriptions, The 
river is 437 feet wide from bank to bank, 
and the bridge which stretches across it 
is without any central support. If found 
to answer the purpose, as it is confidently 
expected to do, ifs application to other 
rivers must be productive of great benefit 
to the country at large. 


FRANCE. 


Some French agriculturalists strongly 
recommend the practice of reaping corn 
before it is perfectly ripe. Corn, they state, 
reaped a week before the usual time, is 
not only secured from the dangers which 
threaten it at that period, but is fuller, 
larger, and finer, anc is never attacked by 
the weevil. Comparative experiments 
were mace upon a field of corn; one half 
of which was reaped before the usual time, 
and the other half at the degree of matu- 
rity fixed by the ordinary practice. The 
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first portion gave a hectolitre of corn more 
for halfa hectar of land. Afterwards an 


equal quantity of flour from the wheat of 


each portion was made into bread ; that of 
the corn reaped green gave seven pounds 
of bread more than the other in six decali- 
tres. The weevil attacked the corn which 
was cut ripe; the other was exempt from 
it. The best time for reaping they consi- 
der to be when the grain, on being pressed 
between the fingers, bas a doughy appea- 
rance, like the crumb of new bread. 


ITALY. 


The excavators have just discovered, 
near the forum of Pompeii, a public edi- 
fice, which is supposed to be the Chaleidi- 
cum; and an inscription, importing that 
the edifice was built at the expense of the 
priestess Eumachia. A few days after the 
above discovery, a statue of the same 
priestess was found in perfect preservation ; 
which far surpasses in grace and majesty 
the works of art previously excavated trom 
the ruins of Pompeii. 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is an extract from the 
New York Evening Post of August 4.— 
Such advertisements were common enough 
before the abolition of the Slave Trade; 
and the reader may see several of the kind 
in Granville Sharp’s Life, lately published ; 
but what will they say to such a paragraph 
in the year 1820? 


* Twenty dollars fora Negro’s head. 
Negro Dick ran away in March last from 
Mr. B. P. Wells. He now belongs to me; 
and as I have scnt word to him to come 
in, and he will not do so, I will give ten 
dollars for him if brought alive, or twenty 
dollars for his head alone. Any person is 
at liberty to shoot or maim Dick in any way 
they please, while he isrun away ! (Signed) 
James Morgan, Murfreesborcuyh, July 29, 
1820.” 


INDIA. 


Malay £ducation.—The whole of the 
education which the Malays receive at 
school consists in learning to recite the 
Koran in the Arabic, and sometimes learn- 
ing to write ; but neither arithmetic, nor 
any other branch of common knowledge 
necessary for transacting business,is taught. 
There are at present two schools; one in 
the town of Malacca, and one at Tranque- 
ra: there used to bea Tamul school for- 


merly tor Mahometans, where, besides t}, 
Koran in the Arabic, there was also arith, 
metic taught in Tamul, but that has ceased 
to be the case some years since. The 
number of scholars has greatly decreased 
during the last few years. About five 
years ago there were from one hundred 
and sixty to one hundred and seventy ehjj. 
dren in two schools ; there are now only 
fifty in both : this difference is ascribed to 
the increased poverty of the people. The 
number of children instructed at schoo} 
compared with those who are not, bears 4 
proportion perhaps of about eight to twelve 
slaves and debtors not included. The te. 
gular time for entering the school is at the 
age of seven; but some are sent sooner 
and some later, and sometimes they are 
first taught a little at home. Whena boy 
is put to school the father goes with him 
and delivers him over to the master. and 
brings a present either of fruit, pastry, 
rose water, flowers, or sandel-wood water 
(water in which sandel-woed is rubbed on 
a stone.) When the boy enters the school. 
room he prostrates himself before the mas. 
ter, and embraces his feet as a token of 
subjection, and the master recites fatihat 
(the first chapter in Sales’s Koran) and all 
the boys say ** Amen.” When he rises, 
one of the boys takes the presents and di. 
vides them among the scholars ; and the 
sandel-wood, or rese-water, they rub on 
the throat. The hours are from 6 to 10, 
from half-past 11 till 2, and from 3 till 5, 
In the evening the boys take their board 
home. If the master is strict, he goes 
round in the evening with a stick to see 
that they learn. The school years depend 
upon circumstances. Some _ finish the 
whole thirty chapters of the Koran, others 
not. The average time for the whole is 
six or eight years; some require twelve 
or more. 


The Malays do not write in the sand like 
the Malabars. For paper they use a thin 
Loard made ofa very light wood (called 
puley,) with a fine grain, and rubbed over 
with a white-wash made of pipe-clay. For 
pens they use a hollow reed (resam,) 0 
the kalam (fansor,) or the sago (kabong) 
tree. Their ink is made of rice burt 
over the fire till quite black ; and when 
pounded fine pure water is put on it, and 
then it is strained through a cloth. They 
use the Arabic character, to which they 
have added six others affixed to the end 
of the alphabet. The boy begins with 
writing the alphabet on the board, a 
the top of which they never omit t 
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‘© In the name of the merciful and 
1.2% When the board is full, 
9 to the well and wash all clean off. 
The Koran is exclusively taught in the 
ol, in Arabic, and witheut explanation. 
The children sit flat on the ground or floor- 


write, 
. | 
gracious Goc 


they § 
scho 


ina hut, covered with the attap leaf: 
flooring is made of split niebong, and 
ed two, three, or four feet above the 
and w ladder of three or four steps 
jeads up to it. Lhe morning begins with 
, new lesson, In the afternoon they re- 
peat what they have learned, which exer- 
cise is called mendras (ready off;) then 
they write ; the beginners the alphabet, and 
those more advanced copy out of the Ko- 
rai: thus they learn the whole of the Ko- 
raa from the board by piecemeal. The 
school fees are fixed at four pice a week. 
When the boy has finished a chapter he 
again brings presents as at the entrance, 
aid the master gets a donation of a rupee 
yr a Spanish dollar, more or less, as the 
parents can afford. There are no rewards, 
The punishments amount to cruelty, and 
keep the minds of the children in constant 
dread. When the father surrenders his 
sonto the master, he says: “ Here I deli- 
ver up my son to you; use him as you 
please; only his eyes, his hands and feet 
are mine.” The meaning is, Do not 
break his limbs or beat out his eyes.—The 
education of the females is very much neg- 
lected among the Malays. Numbers of 
Malays, who cannot afford to pay for their 
childre’s education, itmstract them at 
home ; so that notwithstanding the paucity 
of schools, at least eight out of twelve are 
instructed to read their religious books. 
The people are fond of reading: if a man 
gets a book, he reads aloud; the neigh- 
bours on hearing bim come out, and he 1s 
soon surrounded by twenty or thirty peopk. 
He not only reads to them, but also in- 
structs them to read for themselves, which 
they learn in a few days. ‘Chey have but 
lew books, and they are ail manuscript, 
chiefly Hikaya (history) as they call them: 
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but they might with more propriety be 
called romances ; for they say very little 
about the character of the man, but much 
about his adventures, his exploits, his mi- 
racles. Most of their writings are of this 
marvellous kind, and every thing ts believ- 
ed that is written. 


Hindu Caves.—The Hindu caves at Elore, 
eighteen miles from Arungabad, consist of 
more than 20 excavations in a rocky moun- 
tain, which forms a semicircle of about 
2000 yards. The largest of the caves is 
called Khylass, or Paradise. It is cut 
through the solid rock, and no other ma- 
terial is used. The chisel seems to have 
been the only tool employed. A beautiful 
stone temple is formed, adorned, both in- 
side and outside, with figures in basso 
relievo, and separate figures of the most 
exact symmetry, representing all the Hindu 
gods, their conquest of Ceylon, &c. There 
is aspace between the scraped rock and 
temple with galleries, and a virandah under 
the former, ia which there are 50 gigantic 
figures, with symbols of their history, &c., 
forming the whole Hindu mythology. The 
dimensions of this cave are 240 feet in 
length, 140 in breadth, and the scarp 90 
feet in beight. Elephants, tigers, &c. cut 
underneath the floor, appear to support the 
whole building. Many of the other caves 
are equally extraordinary. ‘There are fly- 
ing figures, women, and all the fanciful 
tales of the Hindus, admirably depicted in 
stone. ‘There is a miser, about ten feet in 
height, with his mother, wife, and chil- 
dren, clinging to his legs, whilst a thief is 
taking off his tileasure. There are no natives 
now in existence equal to any thing of the 
kind. Some thousands must have been 
employed. Their origin is involved in ob- 
scurity ; the general report is, that they 
were made about 1000 years ago, when 
the Boodh or the Brahmin religion was in 
the greatest splendour, and that they were 
used for schools, religious rites, &c., and 
the residence of the priests. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 
Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of the 
Christian Religion; by M. Allen. cr. 8vo. 9s. 
Sermon on Confirmation ; by the Rev. H. 
S.Cassan. 1s. 6d. 
Lectures on the Holy Trinity; by E. An- 
drews, 7s. 
The Catechist ; a Fragment. Lesson I, 


Z Parable of the Unjust Steward. 12mo. 


Vol. I. of Sketches of Sermons, 12mo. 4s. 

Vol. LIL. and 1V.of Scripture Portraits ; 
by the Rev. R. Stevenson. 12mo. 10s. 

Doctrinal Sermons; by the Rev. W. 
Snowden. 10s. 6d. 

Dialogues on Pure Religion ; by J. Thorn- 
ton. 5s. 

A Discourse of the Creatures, designed 
to magnify the Grace of God in Election 
by Thomas Goodwin. 6s, 6c 
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Sermons on various Subjects of Doc- 
trine and Practice; by the Rev. G. Mat- 
thew. 2 vols, 8vo. 1/. 1s. 

Lyric Hymns; by E. A. Bray. 2s. 

Grace and Truth, the Characteristics of 
the Gospel Dispensation, a Sermon ; by the 
Rev. T. Bowdler, 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The School Prayer Book, 2s. 

The History of Religious Liberty from 
the earliest Period to the Death of George 
lil.; by the Rev. R. Brook in 2 vols. 8vo. : 
to Subscribers, 1/. Ls. 

Sacred Literature; comprising a Review 
of the Principles of Composition laid down 
by the late Robert Lowth, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of London, in his Prelections and 
Isaiah, and an Application of the Princi- 
ples so reviewed to the Illustration of the 
New Testament ; ina Series of critical Ob- 
servations on the Style and Structure of 
that Sacred Volume; by the Rev. John 
Jebb, A. M. 12s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The History and Antiquities of the a- 
thedral Church of St. Patrick, near Dub- 
iin; by W. M. Mason. 4to. 3é. 3s. 

An Essay on the Uses of Salt for Agri- 
culture ; by C. W. Johnson. 3s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Andrew Hofer ; 
by Charles Henry Hall. 8vo. 7s. 64. 

An Introduction to the Kuowledge of 
Fungusses. 12mo. Qs. 

A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Com. 
bustion; by VT. H. Pasiey. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Hunterian Oration, 1820; by A. 
Carlisie. 4to, 4s. 

The Contagious Fever Epidemic in Ire- 
land, during the years 1817, 1818, 1819; 
by W. Harty. 8vo. 16s. 

Farly Education; or, the Management 
of Children considered with a View to their 
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future Character; by Miss Appleton, g,. 
10s. 6d. hia 

Baynes’s Catalogue. 3s. 

A Picturesque Tour from Geneya m 
Milan, by Way of the Simplon, 2/. 196. g. 

No. |. of Views in Savoy, Switzerland 
and on the Rhine, from drawings made o; 
the spot; by John Dennis. 16s. 

Recollections of the Reign of Geo; ¥ 
Iil.; by John Nicholls. 8vo. 19s. 7 

An Historical and Critical Account o{ 
National Medals, under the Direction 
James Mudie. 4to. 

Parts 1, and IJ. of the Horticultural pe. 
pository; by George Brook Shaw. Roy 
8vo. 5s. each. 

Le Dentiste de la Jeunesse, or an Egg, 
on the Teeth; by J.R. Duval 8vo, 75. 

Popular Observations on Regimen and 
Diet; by John Tweed. cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Aphorisms, or a Glance at Human Ny 
ture. 3s. 6d. 

Claims at the Coronation. 8vo. 5s. 

The Angel of the World, and othe; 
Poems ; by the Rev. George Crowly, 8yo 
8s. 6, 

The Naval and Military Exploits of th: 
Reign of George H1.; by J. Aspin, Co. 
loured plates, 14s. 

Italy and its Inhabitants, in 1816 and 
1817; by J. A. Galiffe, Qvols 8va. 1 6s, 

A Treatise on Topography and Trigo 
nometrical Surveying. 2 vols. 8vo, 1/, 6s 

Travels through England, Wales, and 
Scotland, in the year 1816; by Dr. S. H 
Spiker, translated from the German, 2 
vols. 12mo0. 14s. 

A Tour through a Part of the Nether. 
lands, France and Switzerland, in the yeer 
1817; by Thomas Heger. 8vo. 10s. &. 
boards, 
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RELIGIOUS 


HRIFTISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE $0- 
CIETY. 

Our last Number contained an abstract 
of that part of the Society’s Sixteenth Re- 
port which relates to Europe : we now pro- 
ceed to its proceedings and correspondence 
in other parts of the world. 


india.—The Eighth Report of the Cal- 
cutta Bible Society contains abundant 
proofs of the vigorous tone of that So- 
ciety’s operations. Its connexions, pro- 
cressively extending, comprehend already 
x wide range of territory; and from the 


INTELLIGENCE. 


activity and harmony which pervade the 
whole system of its proceedings, the great: 
est advantayes may, under the Divine biess 
ing, be anticipated to the native population 
of British India.—The Malay Bible 
Arabic characiers, and the Hindostannee 
Testament of the late Rev. H. Marty? 
revised by the Rev. Mr. Bowley, were 
far advanced in the printing. Near’ 
the whole of the Old Testament bac 
been prepared by Mr. Martyn in Hir- 
doostanee, previously to his death; an 
the book of Genesis, after undergoing 
a revision, had been printed in London 
The Calcutta Committee have resolve’ 
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to have t 


he whole revised and completed ; 
and te Rev. Messrs. Thomason and Cor- 
rie, with the aid of suitable native assistants, 
have charged themselves with the execu- 
tion. Uf Mr. Ellerton’s Bengalee version, 
5090 copies of St. Matthew and St. John 
were printed, with the English on opposite 
columns. The revision of the Tamul ver- 
sion, under tlre superintendence of the 
Rev. Mr. Rhenius and Dr. Rottler, at Ma- 
dras, is considerably advanced, 


The Madras Bible Association has col- 
lected sufficient funds to carry on the print- 
ing of the Telinga (or Teloogoo) version, 
bythe Rev. Mr. Pritchett, without assis- 
tance from the Calcutta Society. The na- 
tive Tamul Bible Association, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Mr. Rhenius (of the 
Church Missionary Society,) held its first 
anniversary on the 26th of July, 1818, at 
which not fewer than eight native converts 
delivered their simple addresses.— The As- 
sociation at the Military Station in Bellary 
has been very active, and has witnessed the 
good efiects of its exertion, 


The Colombo Bible Society having ex- 
hausted its means by liberal efiorts to dis- 
seminate the Scriptures, and being engaged 
inpreparing and printing a translation of 
the Cingalese Bible, has received conside- 
rable grants from different quarters ; par- 
ticularly the Calcutta Bible Society, the 
American Board for Foreign Missions, and 
1200 copies of the English Scriptures to 
the amount of 200/. from the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge.—-The 
Auxiliary Society at Point de Galle has re- 
mitted to the Parent Society at Colombo 
370 rix-dollars, as the first fruits of its ex- 
ertions. The sum of 350 rix-dollars has 
also been presented to that Society by the 
Wesleyan Missionaries. With a view to 
benefit those inhabitants of India who 
speak the Portuguese, a supply of Bibles 
in that language, from an edition which 
left the press in the course of the last year, 
was despatched to Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, 


China,—The jealous policy which has so 
long been employed to oppose the entrance 
of the Scriptures into the empire of China 
Continues to operate : but in the islands, in 
such seitlements as are under the protec- 
lion of the British Crown, many opportuni- 
ties have been found of circulating among 
the inhabitants speaking the Chinese lan- 
uage the oracles of the Christian faith. 
Altempis have been made by a pious Cap- 
tain to distribute the Scriptures in the 
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course of his voyage to Ochotsk, in the 
Loo-choo Islands, Japan, &, &c. Under 
the united superintendence of the Rev. Dr. 
Morrison and Mr. Milne, the translation of 
the entire Bible is now completed, and will 
soon be put to press. 


Dr. Morrison writes :—“* A native prin- 
ter, who was some time since baptized by 
Mr. Milne, has composed and printed a 
paraphrase on several portions of the New 
Testament ; the reading of which he found 
more edifying to his mind than any other 
books printed by us. He has since been 
called ‘ to suffer for righteousness? sake.’ 
However, I hope the word of God, which 
formerly editied him, will still support his 
mind. He has, I believe, truly felt the 
power of Divine truth, and is an example 
of the utility of the Bible in this idolatrous 
country.” 


Amboyna.—The arrival of the Malay 
Testaments at Amboyna, (of which 9000 
copies have been successively forwarded, ) 
was hailed with feelings of the livehest joy 
by the Rev. Mr. Kam, who labouring 
singly among a population of 45,000 na- 
tives, and having occasion to travel from 
isle to isle in order to promote their pasto- 
ral instruction, has had opportunities of 
observing and lamenting their destitute 
state as respects the supply of the holy 
Scriptures. Mr. Kam states, that amoag 
10,000 Native Christians whom he visited 
on his journey to the Sanguir Islands, he 
did not find more than two complete co- 
pies of the Bible, and only a few Testa. 
ments. The new Dutch Governor of Am- 
boyna has shewn himself very favourable to 
the propagation of religious knowledge 
among the natives: and in consequence of 
the political changes in the government, 
the Amboyna Society has united itself, as 
an Auxiliary, to that at Batavia. 


New South Wales.—The New South 
Wales Bible Society has pursued a course 
of active and well-directed exertions, which 
have been attended with pleasing indica- 
tions of success. Though great care is ta- 
ken to supply the ships bound to that set- 
tlement with copies of the Scriptures, yet 
not fewer than 1138 individuals capable of 
reading were found in Sidney alone desti- 
tute of Bibles. So liberal have been the 
contributions to this Society, that it has 
been enabled to remit to England 150/, 
which makes the total amount of its contri- 
butions 450/. The interests of the New 
South Wales Bible Society are espoused 
by all the civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
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authorities in the colony, as well as by the 
mass of the settlers. A branch to this So- 
ciety has also been formed at Van Diemen’s 
Land, under the Lieutenant-Governor and 
principal gentlemen of the settlement : 142 
subscribers and donors at Hobart Town, 
and 31 at Port Dalrymple, contributed the 


sum of 312/. 


South Sea Islands —In the islands of the 


South Seas, particularly those of Otaheite, 


Huaheine, and Eimeo, in consequénce of 
the extraordinary success with which the 


preaching of the Gospel has been recently 
attended, openings have been made of the 
most promising nature for the dissemina- 


tion of the holy Scriptures. Specimens of 


the Gospel of St. Luke in the Taheitan lan- 
guage have been received: 3000 copies 
had been printed on paper furnished by this 
Society, and were nearly distributed. The 
other Gospels, with the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, were nearly ready to be printed. Of 
these, it was the wish of the Missionaries 
to print 10,000 copies; which number, it 
was expected, would still be insufficient. 
** Multitudes,” say the Missionaries, ** can 
now read with ease; and their desire to 
teach others the word of God seems to 
grow with their own Knowledge.” In 
some of the islands, where a missionary has 
never resided, the natives have learned to 
read and write. 


Africa —The connexion of the Society is 
still very usefully maintained with Sierra 
Leone. The progress of missionary exer- 
tions and the increase of native schools 
having enlarged proportionally the sphere 
of the Sierra Leone Bible Society, the Com- 
mittee have granted it 500 English Bibles 
and 200 Testamenis; and added a supply 
on a smaller scale to the establishment re- 
cently formed in that settlement under the 
denomination of * The Christian Insti- 
tution.” 


The friends of the Society at the Cape 
have manifested their attachment by the 
continuance of their subscriptions, From 
the Bible and School Commission, a remit- 
tance of 100/. has been received for copies 
of the Scriptures. Every opportunity has 
been embraced of supplying the new colo- 
nists in South Africa with Bibles and Tes- 
taments; applications for which purpose 
have been made to the Committee by the 
superintending officers of various parties 
going out from this country to the settle- 


ment, 


America.—In Labrador, the Moravian 
Missionaries continue to disseminate th 
Scriptures translated by themselves pre 
printed by this Society, among the natiy 
Cliristians at the settlements of Okkak, 
Hopedale, and Nain; and their reports af. 
ford a very satisfactory testimony of the 
good eftects with which the reading of them 
is attended. ‘The Epistles in the Esqui. 
maux language are now in circulation, 


Steps have been taken to promote the 
formation of a Bible Society in Newfound. 
land; and, in the mean time, advantage 
has been taken of the offer of a respectable 
missionary to place at his disposal a supply 
of the hely Scriptures, as it is notorious 
that copies are greatly wanted, and that a 
large proportion of the inhabitants are too 
poor to purchase them. 


The Midland District Bible Society (in 
Upper Canada) has purchased Bibles and 
Testaments trom the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, to the amount of 67/. 10s, 


A new Auxiliary Bible Society has been 
formed at St. John’s, New Brunswick ; 
and the first fruits of its exertions have ap- 
peared in a remittance of 170/. for a pro. 
portion of which Bibles and Testaments 
have been required in return. From the 
‘Bible Society in Prince Edward’s Island, a 
remittance of 50/. has been received. 


No direct accounts have been received 
from Quebec ; but many of the inhabitants 
of that part of the British dominions in 
North America have the greatest need of 
the assistance of the Society, and are |ike- 
ly to make a very beneficial use of it. 


The attention of the American Society 
has been studiously directed to both the 
Delaware Indians and the inhabitants of 
Spanish South America. The Testaments 
furnished to the first are stated, in the in- 
stance of Fairfield in Upper Canada, to 
have been received by old and young, not 
only with thankfulness, but even with tears 
of joy. This Society has in less than four 
years associated with itself 207 Auxiliaries, 
and printed, or obtained for circulation, 
155,520 copies of the Scriptures, or parts 
of them, of which number 82,293 have 
been issued for distribution. 


The Marine Bible Society at Charles- 
ton has distributed within the year 1200 
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Bibles among a people who are represent- 
ed as having mever seen a Bible; and a 
very earnest desire has been manifested to 
possess and read the Scriptures. 


The Connecticut Bible Society has dis- 
tributed, since its institution, more than 
23,000 copies of the Scriptures. ‘¢ From 
the new settlements,” observes the Report, 
«and indeed from districts which have long 
been settled, the call for Bibles has been 
loud and affecting. Many of those from 
the South, Wesi, and North, from New 
Orleans and Montreal, have received the 
Scriptures of teuth.” 


The Philadelphia Bible Society, which 
his the honour of having set the example 
of Bible Societies in the western world, 
has distributed since its formation 79,951 
copies. 


In the West Indies, the Committee have 
had occasion to observe Manv circumstan. 
ces which announce that the word of God 
is obtaining an increased circulation. 


A satisfactory account of the state of the 
colony at Paramaribo is given in the Re- 
port of the United Netherlands Bible So- 
ciety, the most striking feature of which is 
the extreme eagerness of the Jews to be- 
come possessed of the holy Scriptures. 


The Barbadves Auxiliary has continu 
active, and made a second remittance, 


From the Bahama Islands very encou- 
raging accounts have been received: dis- 
tribuiion has been made from that quarter 
among the Spaniards in Cuba, who mani- 
fest a very anxious desire to obtain copies 
of the boly Scriptures, 


Under the auspices of the King of Hayti, 
the Scriptures are introduced into all the 
schools, which are rapidly spreading over 
the largest portion of the island of St. Do- 
Mingo, 


The Bermuda Bible Society has produc- 
ed very useful effects, not only within the 
island which constitutes its particular 
sphere, but also im the Spanish Islands, to 
which its friendly exertions have been ex- 
tended. An Auxiliary Society has been 
formed among the People of Colour: and 
such a spirit of inquiry bas been awakened, 
that schools are establishing, and other 
Measures are taking to obtain for the popu- 
lation of the island (amounting to more 
than 8000 souls) a full share in the bless- 
Wigs of scriptural light. 
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Several openings have presented them- 
selves for conveying the Scriptures to the 
Brazils, Trinidad, and the Spanish Main, 
of all which the Committee have availed 
themselves as far as prudence would al- 
low. 


The domestic proceedings of the Society 
have been such as to afford confidence and 
encouragement. The Merchant Seaman’s 
Auxiliary Bible Society proceeds in its ca- 
reer of activity and usefulness.—Scotland 
has upheld the interests of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, with her accustomed 
energy and jiberality.—The Hibernian Bi- 
ble Society has doubled its circulation of 
the Scriptures, and formed new Auxiliary 
Sucieties. 


The funds of the Society have been 
benefited by several Legacies in the course 
of the year, among which are the fol- 
lowing :—From the late Rev. John Greig, 
of Worcester, (free of duty) 500/.—From 
the late William Clarke, Esq. of Dulwich, 
500/.; and the reversion of one third of 
10,0002. 3 per cent. Consolidated Bank An- 
nuities.—From the late Mrs. Martha More, 
the reversion of 1000/.—From the late 
George Mostyn, Esq. (duty free) 1000J. ; 
and from the late ‘Thomas Hodson, Esq. 
of Plymouth, (duty free) 500/. 


The following works have been com- 
pleted during the past year: namely, the 
Portuguese Bible, 5000 copies ; the Spanish 
New Testament, 5000 copies ; two editions 
ofthe New Testament, in French, each 
10,000 copies ; a French Pocket Bible, at 
Paris, 10,000 copies ; besides various edi- 
tions of the English Scriptures.—Of the 
works in preparation (besides English Bi- 
bles and Testaments,) the principal are 
the Malay Bible; a new translation of the 
whole Bible into Modern Greek, at Con- 
stantinople; also a translation of the New 
Testament into the Albanian, and a tran- 
scription of the Turkish Bible into Greek 
characters, at the same place ; the Gaelic 
Bible, an octavo and a ducodecimo edition. 


We shall conclude our abstract with the 
following passage from the Report. 


‘¢ In the further prosecution of the work 
in which we are engaged, it will be impor- 
tant to bear in mind the duty of perseve- 
rance, both as regards the augmentation of 
funds, and the full accomplishment of the 
Society’s object. 


‘s The desire which has been excited for 
the word of God, has already created such 
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heavy demands upon the funds of the insti- 
tution as to occasion in the expenditure of 
the past year a considerable excess over 
that of any of the preceding. When to this 
are added the engagements entered into, 
in the East, the Levant, and other parts of 
the werld, where much is required to be 
done, it will appear, that the pecuniary re- 
sources must be greatly increased, in order 
to render them adequate to that occupa- 
tion which the success of the cause to which 
they are consecrated is preparing for them. 


‘‘ The nations of Christendom are as yet 
but partially supplied with the Oracles of 
the Religion they profess, while to by much 
the largest proportion of mankind the truths 
of Divine Revelation are but beginning to 
be made known through some of the nu- 
merous languages and dialects which have 
hitherto been employed to propagate sys- 
tems of error, the most insulting to God, 
and the most degrading to human na- 
ture. To force these strong holds of 
imposture and superstition, to impart to 
the bond slaves of Satan and of sin, the 
emancipating knowledge of ‘ the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent,’— 
such are the high commission and the glo- 
rious object of the members and friends of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. In 
executing this commission, and pursuing 
this object, they are encouraged, by the 
promise of holy Scripture and the testi- 
mony of past experience, to expect suc- 
cess proportioned to the degree of their 
exertions and the simplicity in which they 
are made. Let them therefore proceed in 
their work with renovated ardour, and in- 
creased dependence upon Him who alone 
can cause it to prosper. To their unwea- 
ried efforts in circulating the word of God, 
Jet them add their unceasing prayers, that 
He would put it into the minds and write 
it in the hearts of both the distributors and 
the receivers. They will thus contribute 
to bring to pass the fulfilment of Divine 
Prophecy, in the happy consummation of 
their labours, when they ‘shall not teach, 
every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord: for all 
shall know Him, from the least to the great- 
est.’ ”? 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


The General Board of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, having 
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long since recognised the expediency and 
necessity of attending to the Sowing de. 
mands of the poorer classes for sound and 
wholesome instruction, have observed with 
satisfaction the successful exertions which 
several of the Society’s Diocesan and Dis. 
trict Committees have already made in fur. 
therance of this important object, by the 
establishment of Parochial Lending Libra. 
ries; whilst a Committee in London bave 
been engaged in augmenting the supply of 
materials for such libraries. In the Re. 
ports of the Special Commitiee) for the 
counteraction of infidel and blasphemous 
publications, and in the general features 
of the times, the Board have fuund the 
strongest incilements to increased activity 
in this department of the Society’s desivns, 
From a conviction of the immediate ur. 
gency of the object itself, and of its grow. 
ing importance, the Board have recentlv de. 
termined to afford every encouragement in 
their power to the formation of Parochial 
Lending Libraries generally throughout the 
kingdom ; and, to this end, they have deem. 
ec! it expedient to prepare a series of rules 
for their formation and management. 


Every Parochial Lending Library, es. 
tablished under their sanction, is to con. 
sist exclusively of the books and tracts on 
the Society’s permanent, supplemental, and 
occasions] catalogues. The minister of a 
parish, being a member of the Society, shall 
be entitled, upon application to the Board 
in London, or to the Diocesan or District 
Committee within whose limits his parish 
is situated, to obtain such books and tracts 
as he may think fit, on the terms of the So- 
ciety, and to pay for the same from his own 
or from any other funds. When it appears 
that the establishment of a Parochial Lend- 
ing’ Library would be desirable, and that 
the parish is not able to defray the whole 
expense, even on the reduced terms of the 
Sdciety, aid shall be granted at the discre- 
tion of the Board. All applications for 
such aid must state the population, and 
other peculiar circumstances of the parish; 
and be forwarded through the bishop of 
the diocese, the archdeacon, or the dioce- 
san or district committee. Every such Pa- 
rochial Lending Library shall be under the 
sole control of the minister of the parish, 
subject only to several specified rules and 
regulations for the preservation of the 
books, &c.; and to the forfeiture of the 
Society’s grant upon the introduction ° 
any book or tract not on the Society’s cala» 
logues. 
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The following additions have been 
made to the permanent catalogue :— 


Friendly Gift for Servants ;—Domestic 
Happiness promoted ;—Horne’s John the 
Baptist, Abel, Enoch, and Noah ;—Wal- 
tors Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson ;— 
Giipin’s William Baker ;—Wells’s Geogra- 
phy of the New Testament ;—Selections 
from Bishop Horne’s Commentary «on the 
Psalms ;—Hildrop’s Spiritual Husbandry, 


Suplemental Catalogue, 


Bishop Burnet’s Abridg ment of the His- 
tory of the Reformation, 2 vols. ;--Bishco 
Tomline’s Introduction to the Bibie;— 
Bishop Hall’s Contemplations on the Old 
and New ‘Testament, 4 vols ;—Gilpin’s 
Lives of the Refurmers, 2 vols; Cranmer, 
with an Appendix, containing the Life of 
Ridley; Latimer, ditto; Bernard Gi!pin, 
ditto; Trueman and Atkins; Four last 
Dialogues, ditto ;—Walton’s Lives, entire ; 


—Bingley’s Elements of useful Knowledge, | 


3 vols. ;—Josephus’s Wars of the Jews, 2 
vols. ;—Lessons for young Persons in hum- 
ble Lite; —Pilgiim good Intent ;—sturm’s 
Reflections, abvidged ;--- Wells’s Geography 
of the Old and’ New Testament, 2 vols. ; 
—Trimimer’s Fabuious Histories. 


New editions of the under-mentioned 
articles are preparing for publication. 


Bingley’s Animal Biography, 4 vols.; 
—History of England, in Letters, 2 vols. ;— 
Goldsmith’s History of England, abridged ; 
Natural History, abridged; History of 
Quadrupeds ; History of Insects ; History 
cof Singing Birds; Huber on _ Bees, 
abridged ;—Anson’s Voyage ;—Gay’s Fa- 
les, Part 1.;—Robinson Crusoe ;—Curi- 
ositics of London and Westminster ;— 
#sop’s Fabies. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


nour August Number we copied a few 
of the most interesting passages from the 
recent communications to the Society from 
its missionaries and friends in India. We 
now proceed to present a few extracts rela- 
tive to the state of its mission in Western 
Africa, 


Governor M‘Carthy has deemed it ex- 
pedient, in consequence of the arrival of 
hative troops to be disbanded, and of the 
Ontinual accession of recaptured slaves, to 
increase the number of settlements in the 
colony. Three of these, Waterloo, Has- 
tings, and Wellington, are on the eastern 
side of the colony, toward the main-land : 
a fourth, York, is onthe Whale River, which 
fows into the Atlantic, north of Cape Shil- 
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ling. A part of the Fourth West India 
Regiment, which arrived in April 1819, 
has been settled, on being disbanded, near 
Freetown; with the view of enabling the 
men to support themselves by their labour 
in the town. 


On the 3d of February, a few days after 
the arrival of Mr. Johnson, a meeting of 
the Missionaries was held in Freetown. 


The removal of the Christian Institution 
from Leicester Mountain to Regent’sTown, 
which had been suggested to the Society, 
and approved, was considered by the 
meeting to be a measure of great promise : 
and it: was accordingly determined, that it 
should be carried into effect as soon as 
practicable. 


David Noah was received as a native 
teacher under the Society ; and was placeds 
as William ‘T'ambaand William Davis have 
been, in a course of preparation for his 
work,—The Rev. J. G. Wilhelm and Mrs. 
Wilhelm were appointed to Waterloo, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Lisk to Hastings ; and Mr. 
and Mrs, Beckley with Mary Bonffler (who 
is since dead,) took charge of the colonial 
schools in Freetown; while Hannah John- 
son proceeded with ber brother to Regent’s 
Town, according to the arrangements of 
the Committee. 


Mr. Nylander gives the following account 
of his situation and labours at Kissey, 
Sierra Leone :— 


‘““[ have family-prayers morning and 
evening, with about 200 adults and chil- 
dren; and, through the day, my time is 
taken up with the affairs of the sett!ement. 
On the Lord’s Day there is a congregation 
of 300 or more assembled; but none, as 
yet, seem to have ears to hear or hearts to 
understand, The school is carried on by 
Stephen Caulker, and another lad from Rio 
Pongas. We have also an evening and a 
Sunday school. 


‘‘] have introduced a weekly prayer- 
meeting, on Wednesday evenings: about 
a dozen adults attend. May God visit us 
in mercy, and hear our prayers !”? 


The following extracts from the com- 
munications of Mr. Taylor, at Charlotte, 
present encouraging hopes of his success 
with his Negroes :— 


“ April 17,1819.—I came to this town on 
the 18th of January, and found it in a very 
dark state of ignorance and idolatry: but 
I trust that, by the blessing of God, there 
will soon be some followers of Christ and 
his Gospel in this place. I cannot, however, 
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say much in its favour at present ; only 
that the people generally appear attentive, 
and some of their country-fash:ons are 
dune away with. We have a day and an 
evening school. In the day school there 
are 44 girls and 22 boys; in the evening 
school, 31 men and 12 boys have their 
names down,but do not all attend regularly. 
On Sundays I pray with and speak to the 
people three times, and am pretty well 
attended. There are about 250 people, 
old and young, under my charge. In the 
morning nearly all attend; perhaps about 
200: and almost every Lord’s Day, I have 
visitors from other towns.” 


Mr Renner entered on the charge of 
the station at Leopold in June 1818, on 
removing from the Rio Pongas. 


In the early part of last year, there was 
a considerable accession of children to the 
settlement; 40 boys and girls being sent 
hither on the dispersion of the children at 
Leicester Mountain, and 60 lately liberated 
from a French slave vessel. On Sundays, 
the people were repeatedly assembled for 
public worship; and, on week-days, morn. 
ing and evening. They were much im- 
proved in their outward demeanour. ‘The 
frequent quarrels and fightings which Mr. 
Renner found when he settled here had 
quite subsided, 


On Mr. Renner’s removal to Freetown, 
to officiate for a time as chaplain, his 
Negroes would not consent to his leaving 
them, unless Mrs. Renner staid with them 
They thought that she could settle all ** pa- 
Javers” among them, and promised to 
behave well. 


The arrival of Mr, Johnson, with his 
companions, at Sierra Leone, occasioned 
great joy to his people at Regent’s Town. 


‘¢ | waited,” he writes, “immediately on 
his Excellency, who received me with great 
kindness. Being late, 1 could not go up 
to Regent’s Town that evening; but, ihe 
news being carried up, a number of the 
people came down in the night, and many 
others the next morning. 1 believe that I 
never in my life did shake hands so much 
before as I did that day. On the evening 
of our landing, a man saw me coming on 
shore and ran immediately up to Regent’s 
Town. Mr. Wilhelm had just concluded 
the daily evening service, when the man 
entered the church; and cried out * All, 
hear !.--all, hear !---Mr. Johnson come!’ 
The whole congregation immediately rose ; 
and those that could not get out at the 


doors jumped out at the windows and 
Mr. Wilhelm soon found himself alone " 


On Mr.  Johnson’s re-entering R 
gent’s Town the next day, he hen 
abundant cause for the joy of the peo , 
at his return. Three of his Black ts 
nicants had died in the faith during his 
absence; but he had the happiness to see 
Kneeling with him at the table of the Lord 
notwithstanding the many difficulties which 
had tried them, a greater number than had 
received the communion with him on the 
Easter Sunday previous to his departure... 
The sum of 31/. had been collected durin 
the year for the Church Missionary Socie. 
ty; and, on the evening on which Mp. 
Johnson wrote, the people contributed 3) 
3s. 9d, at their monthly meeting. 


Many interesting: communications have 
been received from: Mr, Johuson’s conver, 
ed Negroes, both during his absence jp 
England, and since his return to Sierrg 
T.eone, Qur specimens must be very 
brief, and it must be remembered, that they 
are written by men but recently liberated 
in a state of barbarism from captured slave 
vessels, 


One man wrote thus to Mr. Johuson:.. 


“It gives me great pleasure to write a 
few lines to you. I lope they will meet 
you in perfect health. May the Lond 
bless you and your wife! I trust in God, 
that he may enable me to remember you, 
and all other friends in England, at the 
Throne of Grace. 


* J hope you will never forget poor be. 
nighted African people. Oh, pray for us! 
that we may grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Ciirist. 


“1! wish to know and serve the Lord; 
but my heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked. My heart is the 
great enemy against me: it runs after the 
world very much, and cannot let me serve 
the Lord as I ought. When J draw nes 
in prayer, to pour out my soul before the 
Lord, then my wicked heart runs after 
worldly things. 


“Tam full of doubt and unbelief; bu! 
yet I look to the Lord Jesus Christ, dé 
cause he has said, ‘They that wait upol 
the Lord shail renew their strength :’ there 
fore |! look to the Lord Jesus Christ, aM 
hope he may enable me to do so.” 


Another communicant writes thus: « 
“I take this opportunity of writing the 
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few lines unto you, my dear brother: and 
God may preserve and keep you, 
when you pass through the mighty deep; 
and, by the will of God, I hope we may 
see one another again,” 


| hope 


7 thank Almighty God for his loving- 
kindness to me. I know the Lord is my 
saviour and my God. I pray for all the 
good people who are in England, and the 
Secretary. I hope you may be well in 
Jesus, and that you may send more mis- 
sionaries to Africa, to preach the Gospel 
9 our poor countrymen. My Master, 
please to send me one hymn bock. My 
wife ask you how you do, Mr. Johnson,” 


The same man thus addressed the Se- 
'cretaries, from Regent’s Town, Feb, 14, 


+ 1820 :— 


“Dear Sirs—I have taken the opportuni- 
ty of writing a few lines to you. 


“The Lord has done great things for 
ime. He brought me out of my country, 
to hear his word. Qh, I can say, I thank 
God, that Jesus Christ came into the world 

b to die for poor guilty sinners. I must have 
gone down to hell; but now J] lovk to the 
Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour for salvation, 
and that by the teaching of the Holy Ghost. 
But, sometimes my heart trouble me too 
much, I do not know what I must do: 
but, again, [trust in Jesus Christ. I glad 
toomuch [very glad] Mr. Johnson come 
pback, Oh! 1 thank God for His mercy.” 


_ Another writes, Feb. 2, 1820 :—* In the 
/ Morning, church was full; and Mr. John- 
) son said, after prayer, ‘ All the people come 
sto-night: I have something to teli them :’ 
sand in the night, the church was full, as 
muuch as it can hold. He read unto us the 
fourth chapter of the Second of Kings, 
§0th verse—* Run now, I pray thee, to 
pmeet her, and say unto her, Is it well with 
thee? My heart was ready to say, ‘It is 
Well with me; not for my good deed, nor 
@or any good desires, but by the will of 
a lim in whom [ trust? Oh, that I might 
Pe enabled to keep the commandments of 
the Lord! On! may the grace of our 
r ord Jesus Christ be with us all! Amen. 
; “When I remember my poor country- 
Men, lam sorry fur them. I cry unto the 
ord, and say, ¢O Lord, teach me to read 
‘ 'y word, and enable me to understand 
Phat ] read; that I may tell them that 
ley may look to God, that he may save 
é hem from their sins, through Jesus Christ 
eu Lord. Amen.’ 


= 
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‘* When I read the forty-fifth chapter of 
Genesis, the latter part of the Ist verse— 
‘Joseph made himself known unto bis 
brethren’—when I read this word, I say in 
my heart, ‘Oh, that the Lord may enable 
me to go to my country-people, to carry 
the good tidings to them!’ Oh, may the 
Holy Spirit be with us all! Amen,” 


Mr. Johnson testifies in one of his later 
despatches— 


¢ I do not find the least difference in the 
people. They appear to me to be hunger- 
ing after the word of God as much as be- 
fore. [have had numerous visits of peo- 
ple who desire to ta'k to me concerning 
religion, and have set a day apart for that 
purpose.” 


EPISTLE OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 


The Epistle of the Society of Friends 
for the present year contains several sea- 
sonable and excellent passages, from which 
we extract the following. 


‘* This meeting has been deeply affected 
on hearing that the Slave Trade, not with- 
standing i's abolition by our legislature, 
and by various foreign powers, still exists, 
with the horrors consequent upon it, toa 
lamentable extent ; and although the way 
does not immediately open for much to be 
done by us, on behalf of the objects of this 
nefarious and cruel traffic, we earnestly 
commend them to your continued remem- 
brance and commiseration. 


‘* We have been again occupied in inves- 
tigating the state of our Society ; and our 
present concern is, to turn the attention of 
all our dear friends to a strict examination 
of their rel’ gious profession and experience. 
We profess to believe in the inward teach- 
ings of the Spirit af Christ Jesus, our Re- 
deemer and Mediator, our Advocate with 
the Father ;—of Him whose precious blood 
was shed, that he might procure unto us 
eternal life, and present us holy and un- 
blameable and unreproveable unto God. 
Let us individually inquire, how far we are 
acting in conformity with the solemn truths 
ofthe Gospel. Are we seeking, in humble 
supplication unto the Lord, that our faith 
may be established therein? Are we, in 
patient waiting before Him, desiring that 
we may clearly discover the insbinings of 
his light upon our understandings; and 
that, by walking in faith according to its 
manifestations, our lives may be spent in 
the love and fear of our great Creator? 
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‘It is of unspeakable importance to all, 
that they should know their own wills and 
dispositions regulated and sanctified by 
the power of the Holy Spirit. If this en- 
gagement of heart be earnest and frequent, 
humble views of ourselves ensue, a dis- 
trust in our rational powers as sufficient 
for the great work of salvation is induced ; 
we are taught the inestimable blessing 
which those enjoy who attain to a reliance 
on holy aid; and, whilst we are brought 
low in our own estimation, and are feartul 
to speak of our religious attainments, we 
are enabled to rejoice in Him in whem we 
have believed. 


“ Our Christian principles teach us to 
live in the world aright, but not to live 
unto the world. If we indeed seek to be 
redeemed from its spirit ; if it be our daily 
concern that our garments may be kept 
unspo ted by ‘ts defilements; that we may 
be c o'hed with the meekness and genile- 
ness of Christ, we shall be enabled to dis- 
charge our civil and religious duties. with 
holy propriety, and to adorn the Gospel in 
our lives and conversation. In times in 
which the public feeling may be agitated 
by civil or political questions of genera! 
interest, or by such as involve the vital 
principles of our faith, the humble Chris- 
tian, thus prepared, will retire to the place 
of true inward prayer. He wiil see the 
necessity of carefully suppressing in his 
own mind the first emotion of party zeal ; 
but be will feel the advantage of cherishing 
a willingness to suffer, whether little or 
much, whether in secret exercise of mind, 
or in outward trials, to promote the cause 
of his Lord, who suffered so much for him, 
He will not view with indifference any 
open, or less direct, attacks upon those 
blessed truths on which his hope of salva- 
tion is founded. He will not be improperly 
solicitous for his own ease and security, 
when he sees difficulties or trouble threaten- 
ing those around him: his great concern 
will be that he may in no way bring re- 
proach on his high profession, but that by 
acknowledging the Lord in all his ways, 
He may direct his paths. 


“ Dear young friends, your advancement 
in the way of piety and virtue continues to 
be a subject of our earnest solicitude, We 
tenderly exhort you all to cherish the be- 
lief, to seek to be established in the con- 
viction, that your heavenly Father, as you 
look in faith unto Him, will assist you by 


his good Spirit to overcome every 4}; 
that is wrong, and to live acceptably ab 
sight. Be very careful, then, we besee : 
you,notto read publications which open} — 
indirectly, inculcate a disbelief in the "sg 
fits procured to us by the Sufferings Be 
death of Christ, in the divinity of Him “ 
Lord and Saviour, or in the perceptible 5 
dance of his Spirit. On the contrary. , 
silent retirement before the Lord ah 
after the contriting influence of his love in 
sincere desire, that in his own time it as 
please him that you also may tichly partake 
of that consolation and strength which are 
the portion of bis faithful dependent hj, 
dren. And, as we can rejoice in the per. 
Suasion, that many of yau have yielded ty 
the visitations of Divine love, we wish t) 
encourage these to hold on in the path of 
dedication, to continue to love the Lord 
and to desire to Know and to do his will 


‘* May these, may all our dear friends, 
be impressed with the continued necessity 
of waichfulness unto prayer, and of being 
clothed with humility, as with a garment, 
The faithful disciple will guard against 
relying too much on former experience; 
he will find that an increase of years pro. 
duces an increasing conviction that we are 
entirely dependent upon God for fresh sup. 
ples of strength; but he will be animated 
to persevere, from the consoling hope that 
if faith and patience continue, Christian vir. 
tues will increase ; humility, meekness, 
and liveliness of spirit will be pvevalent in 
advanced life; and a final admission will 
be granted into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


UNITED STATES COLONIZATION 80° 
CIETY. 


Our readers are already acquainted with 
the chief particulars contained in the Se 
cond Report of this Society, (see our Num. 
ber for April, p. 283.) The following are 
a few extracts from the journal of the de. 
putation despatched to the coast of Africa, 
to discover the most suitable spo. for the 
intended free colony of American Blacks 
and People of Colour. 


Mr. Mills and Mr. Burgess, accom 
panied by several intelligent inhabitants 
left Freetown, on the 30th of March 
1818, on a visit to the Sherbro Country; 
and returned from this investigation of 
the 7th of May. The following part: 
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culars from their Journal, will throw light 
on the character and manners of the people, 
god on the nature of the country. 


Sherbro Island is about 22 miles by 12. 
it lies six or seven miles from the main 
land, and forms with it a bay or sound of 
thesame name. The island has no cattle 
or horses. Goats and sheep thrive well. 
Domestic fowls are numerous, There are 
wild hogs, a species of deer, porcupines, 
monkeys, guinea-hens, pigeons, parrots, 
anda great variety of birds. Rice, corn, 
cassada, yams, Sweet potatoes, bananas, 
plantains, cocoa-nuts, oranges, limes, &c. 
are found here; with coftee, indigo, and 
cotton. There are many medicinal roots 
aid plants Known to the natives,with woods, 
barks, and leaves, for colouring. Fish, it is 
said, are numerous, and of a good quality. 
The land is flat and sandy, but covered 
with a luxuriant growth of trees, shrubs, 
and plants. The water is good. The islands 
are numerous; and, with the main land, 


present a very verdant and agreeable pros- . 


pect, 


At Bendou, on the main land, opposite 
Sherbro Island, the Missionaries waited on 
King Somano. He has three villages under 
tum, and owns considerable tracts of land. 


“We found King Somano seated in the 
Palaver House. This is only a conical roof, 
supported by posts, leaving an area of about 
twenty feet in diameter. 


“Safah soon made his appearance, march- 
ing along between the mud- walled cot- 
tages; dressed in a silver-laced coat, a su- 
perb three-cornered hat, a mantle round his 
neck hanging nearly to the ground, blue- 
baft trowsers considerably the worse for 
wear, and without stockings or shoes: So- 
mano was dressed in a common gown and 
pantaloons, with hat and shoes, Safah is 
large, has a broad African face, an inquisi- 
live eye: Somano is rather slender, and 
hasa face less striking: both are nearly 
sixly years of age. 


“ After a fall introduction to the kings, 
we had to shake hands with the men and 
women, who had coliected round to the 
lumber of forty or fifiy. Some of our par- 
'y'went to the schooner for our present, be- 
fore the palaver could be opened. It con- 
sisted of a piece of baft, a keg of powder, a 
few bars of tobacco, anda small jar of 
tim: the rum was obtained for us, as we 
Were toid that the natives would tn no case 
hold a polaver without it; and we have rea- 
Christ. Ovsery. No. 226. 
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son to believe that our information was cor- 
rect. One jar only was first set before 
them : they contended, that as there were 
two kings, they must have two bottles ; 
nor would they yield this point. A second 
was produced, and the palaver went on. 


“The nature and objects of our visit 
were stated. They listened with attention ; 
but said, that they were younger brothers 
of Sherbro, and must wait his answer. 
They thanked us for our present, but made 
no return: indeed we could hardly desire 
their borinty, as they are and ever will be 
poor while their indolent habits are indulg- 
ed. They possess much good land, but 
do not-cultivate one acre in fifty, if one in 
five hundred. 


“During our conversation, the kings 
named some artickes, which our people 
must bring hereafter, if an arrangement be 
made for land. One wanted a large hat, 
shoes, &c. ; the other wanted a silver-head- 
ed cane and clothes ; and especially a black 
horse-tail, furnished with an elegant handle, 
which is the badge of royalty in this 
country.” 


After this conference with Somano and 
Safah, the Missionaries crossed the sound 
back to Sherbro Island. 


“ Kong Couber met us where we landed, 
in a friendly manner ; and introduced us to 
King Sherbro. He was sitting at the door 
of his hut, barefoot, with a cap and athree- 
cornered hat on his head, dressed in a cali- 
co gown and some folds of country cloth, 
with a large silver headed cane in his left 
hand, and a horse-tail, the regal badge, in 
his right. He is about sixty years of age. 


‘‘ We walked together under a large cola- 
tree, which afforded an excellent shade. 
Slierbro seated himself in a great chair, and 
Couber on a large mat before the king. 


‘+ After the usual ceremonies in opening 
a palaver, our character and the object of 
our visit were made known. 


‘s The palaver lasted three or four hours. 
Despatch in business is what African Kings 
know nothing of. They will talk around a 
subject, for hours, without coming to the 
point.” 


Another conference was necessary to ad- 
just some points of African etiquette. 


** After much palaver, and a forcible te- 
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capitulation of the objects of our visit, we 
inquired—‘ What answer shall we carry to 
our People of Colour? Will King Sherbro 
receive his children ??—*‘ Yes! we cannot 
hate them! we will receive them.’ 


‘* We proposed that we should have 
liberty to look about their country, and go 
to other kings on the coast, if we chose, 
without giving offence: they assented. 
‘They proposed that we should write Sher- 
>ro’s words in two books; leaving one book 
with them, and taking the other book to 
our country: when we came back, or 
any others from our head-men, they 
should bring this book, and a letter ad- 
dressed to King Sherbro. We assented. 
Couber said, that our present was care- 
fully preserved, and was at our com- 
mand. Ve answered, that we freely gave 
it to King Sherbro and the people. He in- 
quired if we should consider it a payment 
for land. We said, No. These people 
have so long dealt with rogues, that they 
cannot without difficulty trust honest men.”’ 


The Missionaries afterwards penetrated 
up the Boom, Deong, and Bagroo rivers, 
from twenty-five to thirty miles. On the 
Boom, two Chiefs, Tucker and Soyarrah, 
offered them land. Cleveland, the princi- 
pal headman on the Deong, was absent. 
Somango, Sologo, and Pa Poosoo, Chiefs 
on the Bagroo or its associated streams, 
highly approved of their objects, and wish- 
ed them to fix their colony in those parts. 


They give the following description of 
an eligible spot for the intended colony :— 
‘‘ Passing up the Bagroo, about sixteen 
miles, comes in, from the right, the beau- 
tiful Mano, one hundred yards wide. Here 
we anchored in five fathoms. The Bagroo 
was here found to be 350 yards over. At 
the confluence of these rivers, is the place 
for our town. The land gradually rises 
back twenty-five or thirty feet, is sufficient. 
ly supplied with stone for building or other 
purposes, and is covered with fine timber. 
The ground is hard and dry, and covered 
with six or eight inches of vegetable mould, 
The hills are cleared, to agreat extent, for 
rice. Over the village of Mano, a kind 
and sensible man, named Superwill, pre- 
sides. At the falls or rapids, two miles up 
the Mano, there is abundance of stone con- 
venient for laying the foundation of forges, 
mills, and water-works of any description, 
There are evident appearances of iron ore 
in many places. Wecrossed a rivulet of 
very cool and pure water, descending from 
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a hill, and flowing over a bottom 
gravel and sand. The back county 7 
pears to be high land, agreeably met ‘ 
ing, and covered with forest: for heakh 
and comfort it appears very inviting . 
though the soil is not so fertile, nor go easy 
wi — as on the banks and in the |ow 
ands. 


‘* It seems desirable to obtain this Coun 
try onthe Mano. Itis high and airy, It 
extends back, eighty or ninety miles, to the 
Timmanee Country; and is called a good 
country by those who have travelled over 
it. The whole country, after we leave the 
little villages on the Mano, has no inhabj. 
tants till we reach the Timmanees, ji, 
extent, vacant population, and probable 
fertility, render it highly eligible. [t jp. 
cludes mountains, rivers, forests, rapids 
and springs of water. The Bagroo will ad. 
mit vessels of a good size to the mouth of 
the Mano ; and the Mano, especially at high 
tide or in the rainy season, has three and 
four fathoms water nearly to the rapids, 


** All the people on this river appeared 
most friendly and kind. They expressed 
great satisfaction at our words, and eager. 
ness to see our people come, if they would 
be kind, and bring God’s Book. We said 
that persons must be sent with our people, 
to establish schools for the children, and 
to instruct the people: they said they 
should be glad. One man, whose hair and 
beard were white with age, said he wished 
it could be now—it was much wanted in 
the country : he wished to know more about 
God’s Book before he died. It is certainly 
surprising that there should be such a de- 
sire among the people to hear the Book of 
God, and to have their children instructed. 
There is just reason to hope that the prin- 
ciples of our holy religion would be em 
braced by many in this country.” 


In consequence of these favourable cir- 
cumstances, the American Colonization 
Society, as our readers will recollect, (see 
our Number for April, p. 28,) seat out 
eighty-two People of Colour, consisting of 
men, women, and children, under the care 
of the Rev, Samuel Bacon, accompanied by 
several Americans, (Whites,) to form the 
intended colony. Our readers will hear, 
with much concern, that this benevolent 
undertaking has met with one of those se- 
vere reverses with which it has pleased 
God so often to try the faith and patience 
of his servants in their labours in Wester" 
Africa.—On the 20th of March, the Augus: 
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reached Campelar. The transhipment 
‘mmediately began. The exertions made 
‘a this work appear to have been greater 
than a due consideration of health would 
lluw. The people were anxious to get the 
stores landed at Campelar, to wait there 
juring the present rains, and then to settle 
on Sherbro Island. Mr. Bankson and Dr. 
Crozer the physician, were first seized with 
foyer. In about three weeks Dr. Crozer 
died. Mr. Townshend followed. Mr. Ba- 
ker being taken ijl, was carried from Cam- 
pelar to Kent, at Cape Shilling; but died, 
two days after his arrival, on the 3d of 
Mav. Mr. Bankson then fell a victim, and 
was followed by the six men and the boy 
who manned the Augusta. Out of twelve 
Americans, eleven thus, inthis short space 
of time, breathed out their lives on the 
shores of Africa! Of the Coloured People, 
fifteen died. Of the survivors, Mr. Daniel 
Coker, a Mulatto, who accompanied the 
colony as a free emigrant, took charge ; 
having been appointed by Dr. Crozer, in 
the view of his own decease, deputy agent 
for the Society. Subsequently to the death 
of the leaders of the expedition, a confe- 
rence had been held with King Sherbro, 
Kong Couber his son, and King Fara. It 
was settled that the people should remove 
fom Campelar to Sherbro Island; and 
should fix themselves near Manno, atown 
on that island. 


Mr. Doughen, after the melancholy loss 
of his companions, proceeded to Sierra 
Leone, where he was received with great 
kindness by the governor, colonists, and 
missionaries, and arrived in I.ondon on the 
18th of August. 


We trust, notwithstanding these painful 
circumstances, that the Society will be 
strengthened and encouraged to persevere, 
The calamities which have attended the 
formation of their infant settlement closely 
resemble those which have marked the 
early stages of other similar undertakings, 
and will doubtless become less formidable 
as their experience of the nature of the 
climate and other necessary particulars 
and precautions shall increase. In the 
mean time, ** their labour is not in vain in 
the Lord ;” and the present prosperity and 
encouraging prospects of other settle- 
ments, once as depressed and afflicted as 
their own, may well inspire them with a 
hope, that ‘¢in due time they shall reap if 
they faint not.” 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


The following circular has been lately 
distributed by the Society.— 


‘© Within the last few years, the British 
system of mutual instruction has been in- 
troduced into various countries on the con- 
tinent of Europe: and in the Catholic 
countries of France, Spain, and Italy espe- 
cially, where the ignorance of the poor was 
most deplorably prevalent, it bids fair to 
prove, under the Divine blessing, the 
means of meliorating the moral character 
of the people, by the extension of the incal- 
culable benefits of education, and through 
the introduction of Scripture lessons pre- 
paring the way for the circulation of the 
sacred records of truth. Inthe Catholic as 
well as the Protestant Schools of France, 
Scripture lessons are in daily use : and, in 
many parts, the New Testament, or por- 
tions of the Gospel, have been given as re- 
wards to the children; but, in ftaly and 
Spain, it appears that the pure text has not 
yet been introduced. In Italy, the pro- 
moters of the Schools are anxious to pos- 
sess lessons selected from an approved 
version; but various causes prevent their 
being printed ia that country, The depu- 
ties from the new governments in Spanish 
America, who are also anxious to introduce 
the system into their respective countries, 
desire the Scripture lessons, and state that 
there would be no objection to their gene- 
ral use; but it does not appear probable, 
that so desirable an. object will be eftected 
without some assistance from the British 
public. 


“ During the extensive journey which 
the Treasurer of the British and Foreign 
School Society has recently performed, it 
has been one of his objects to promote the 
cause of Universal Education. While in 
Petersburg, he was employed, with the con- 
currence of the government, in preparing @ 
complete set of Scripture lessons ; which 
have been printed, and ordered to be used 
in the schools throughout the empire of 
Russia. These lessons are divided into 
three parts; and contain a connected selec- 
tion from the Bible, under the three follow- 
ing heads :—1. Historical lessons, selected 
from the Old Testament.—2. On our Duty 
toward God and Man, selected from the 
Old and New Testament.—3. Selections 
from the Four Gospels and from the Acts 
of the Apostles. 
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** This selection has been submitted to 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society in London. It has met 
their full approbation ; and will be adopted 


by them, as soon as their present stock of 


reading lessons is exhausted. 


** It is proposed, if funds can be raised, 
immediately to print copies of one or more 
paris of this selection, in the Italian and 
The expense of mak- 
ing a beginning in these languages will 
probably be from 150/. to 200/. The Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society would 
gladly have borne this expense, but their 
exhausted funds ren‘ler it quite impossible, 


** A special call is therefore made on the 
public: and it is confidently hoped, that 
those who value the Sacred Volume, and 
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who have shewn so much zeal in Circulatin 

it in foreign countries, will nor withhold thei 
assistance on the present occasion ; When 
so important an opportunity presents itself 
for extending the circukation of the ha} 

Scriptures, through the medium of the 
schools on the plan of the British and Fo. 
reign School Society, now so widely spread 
throuch all the quarters of the Blobe ; and 
thereby endeavour to fix on the minds of 
the rsing population in every country 

those great moral and religious principles 
which, if universally acted on,wouid abolish 
war, diminish crime and misery, and lead 
t» the general practice of piety and virtue. 


“ The funds that may be raised to pro. 
mote this object wili be kept distinct from 
the general funds of the Society, but under 
the superintendence of the Committee.” 


| 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FOREIGN. 


France.—The most important article of 
French intelligence during the last month 
is the birth of an heir to the throne of 
France, in the person of the infant duc de 
Bordeaux, the posthumous child of the 
late duc de Berry. We most earnestly 
wish that this event may strengthen the in- 
terests of the reigning family, and secure 
the public tranquillity of France and of 
Europe. We believe, at the same time, 
that it has disappointed the wishes of a 
large part, if not the majority, of the 
French Nation, who had indulged the ex- 
pectation of seeing the Orleans branch of 
the royal family eventually seated on the 
throne of France. 


PorTUGAL.—The Revolution in Portu- 
gal may be considered as achieved. The 
Regency have been obliged to yicld the 
reins of government to the Provisional Jun- 
ta that was formed at Oporto, and has 
since been transferred to Lisbon; whither 
also the troops of Oporto, with whom the 
Revolution originated, have been removed. 
Hitherto all has proceeded without blood- 
shed or tumult; and it seems to be the 
purpose ween ean have taken the lead 
in this transactioh to follow the model fur- 
nished by their neighbours in Spain, by 





calling together a rep:ese: tative body for 
the purpose of forming a new constitution, 
The English officers of the Portuguese ar. 
my have been treated with the utmost re- 
Spect and attention; but it bas been 
thought necessary to displace them from 
their situations, continuing to them, how. 
ever, for the present their pay and allow. 
ances. The remoteness of the actual seat 
of government seems to render it imposs- 
ble to control this revolutionary move. 
ment : indeed the only means by which his 
Most Faithful Majesty can now hope to 
retain even a nominal sovereignty over bis 
European dominions, is by acquiescing 
with a good grace in the vew order ul 
things. The population of the Brazils is 
composed of tar too inflammable materials 
to render it safe for him to have recourse 
to measures of cvercion, which could not 
fail eventually to lead to ec mmotions on 
that side of the Atlantic also. And even 
ifhe should be so wise as to yield to cir 
cumstances, and to sanction the new con 
stitution which may be adopted by his Ei 
ropean subjects, it cannat be expected that 
his Brazilian subjects should long remain 
satisfied witb the present despotic form of 
their government Whetherthe condition ot 
the slave population, and the continuance 
of the Slave Trade, are likely to be affected 
by these events, time will shew. 
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NapLes.—The consolidation of the new 
constitution Seetrs to proceed without any 
impediment, and with more harmony than 
has usually been witnessed under similar 
sircumstances. To this the apprehension 
of the hostile interference ot Austria may 
have nota little contributed, Mhat power, 
however, We trust, will not be so impolitic 
gs to acl oflensively on this occasion, and 
thus to run the risk of again kindling the 
games of war upon the continent. How- 
ever this may be, we are happy to finn that 
the government of our own country is de- 
ermined to maintain a perfectly neutral 
sition, Thus much we collect from a 
reply of the Earl of Liverpool to a question 
utto him by Lord Holland on the subject, 
in which he stated, that this country is no 
party to any arrangement for interfering 
inthe internal concerns of any other state. 
His lordship, however, maintained the right 
which this or any other country has to in- 
terfere, under particular circumstances ; a 


position which, though it cannot be denied, | 


vet cannot be tuo sparingly acted upon. It 
appears, that no British minister has yet 
heen accredited at the court of Naples ; but 
we apprehend, that the circumstance can- 
not be viewed as an indication of any un- 
frieudly feeling on the part of our govern- 
ment. We may rest assured, at least, that 
no British ministers would venture to en- 
tangle themselves by interfering in the in- 
tera! concerns either of Spain, Naples, or 
Pur'ugal, especially under the present cir- 
cumstances of our own country, and of the 
continent in general. Whatever the great 
powers of Europe may think of the late re- 
volutions, it would be ill-advised indeed to 
project at such a time as this a crusade in 
favour of despotism, or to risk the conse. 
qiences of such another conflict as Eu- 
rope has lately been engaged in for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and from the ruinous 
efects of which she is even now but slowly 
recovering. 


DOMESTIC. 


The examination of witnesses on behalf 
ofthe Queen, which was begun in the 
House ot Lords on the 3d of October, clos. 
ed on the 24th instant. It was opened by 

'. Brougham, in a speech of extraordi- 
nary ability and eloquence; in which, af- 
ter endeavouring to point out fatal contra- 
dictions in the evidence for the prosecu- 
‘ton, he engaged by direct proof to estab- 
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lish its falsehood, and to satisfy their lord- 
ships of the perfect innocence of his illus- 
trious Client. The evidence for the de- 
fence has been summed up by Mr. Denman 
and Dr. Lushington, in speeches of great 
length, and, it must also be admitted, of 
reat power and effect. It still remains for 
the Attorney and Solicitor-general to reply 
before their lordships shail come toa de- 
cision on the merits of this painful case 
What that decision will be, it would be 
presumption in us to anticipate. Having 
all along abstained from pronouncing an 
opinion on her Majesty’s guilt or innocence, 
it would ill become us at this critical mo- 
ment,.to assume the office of judges, es- 
pecially as we are perfectly satisfied that 
full justice will be done to the Queen by 
their lordships. The conduct of that body, 
throughout the whole of the proceedings, 
has been distinguished by its impartiality ; 
and no members of it have shewn a stron- 
ger disposition to grant every reasonable 
indulgence to the accused, than the minis- 
ters of his Majesty. Whenever the point 
in discussion admitted of a fair doubt, it 
has always been decided in her favour ; 
and, im some cases, concessions have been 
made, which in legal propriety could net 
have been required. 


The effect of the Queen’s defence has 
been materially aided by two circumstan- 
ces. One was, that the Baron D’Ende, 
Chamberlain of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
whose evidence she conceived to be im- 
portant to her vindication, refused to at-- 
tend; and although the British govern. 
ment appears to have left no means in their 
power untried to induce him to comply 
with the Queen’s desire, he has persisted 
in his refusal. We confess that we are not 
at all surprised that the baron, who must 
have been well acquainted with the whole 
process of the examinations and cross 
examinations which have taken place at 
the bar of the House of Lords, should 
have shrunk fiom a voluntary exhibition of 
himself in that situation. And it does not 
appear thai (he government of Baden could 
compel his attendance. It is true that a 
witness ‘or the prosecution, of the name of 
Kress, bad sworn that she was told by the 
minister of (he Grand Duke, that if she did 
not go te England of her own accord, she 
would be compelled to go, But this does 
not prove that the government really pos- 
sessed the power in question, It only 
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proves that its minister employed a me. 
nace which in the case of this woman pro- 
duced its effect; but which the Baron 
D’Ende, who knew more of the laws of 
Baden, might know could not have been 
executed. What the Baron could have 
testified, it would be vain to conjecture. 
His: absence has probably done more for 
her Majesty, under the dexterous manage- 
ment of her Counsel, than his presence 
could have done. However that be, it 
seems agreed on all hands, that our own 
government has acted with the most per- 
fect good faith in this matter, 


The second circumstance to which we 
have alluded, was of a still more influen- 
tial character. The Counsel for the Queen, 
towards the close of the examinations, un- 
dertook to shew that a conspiracy had been 
formed to suborn evidence against her Ma- 
jesty ; of which one Rastelli, a witness who 
had been examined on behalf of the pro- 
seculion, was a principal agent. Before 
they proceeded to the proof of their alle- 
gations, it became necessary to re-examine 
this Rastelli, when it appeared that he was 
not accessible, having been sent to Italy as 
a courier by Mr. Powell, a solicitor em- 
ployed for the prosecution. As his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers had assured the House 
that the witnesses should all be retained in 
England until the trial was over, this cir- 
cumstance, which was a violation of that 
engagement, necessarily led to much in- 
quiry. The facts of the case, as developed 
in evidence, appeared to be that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers were wholly unapprized 
of Rastelli’s mission ; that Mr. Powell had 
taken it upon himself, without communicat- 
mg with any other person, not even with 
the law officers of the crown, to send him 
to Milan, immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the House of Lords on the 6th of 
September ; that the object of the journey 
was to convey letters from the other wit- 
nesses to their friends in Italy, who were 
under great alarm for their safety ; to as- 
sure them in person that their fears were 
groundless ; and also to obtain some ducu- 
ments which were deemed essential to the 
prosecution ; that Mr. Powell had charged 
Rastelli to be back before the 3d of Octo- 
ber, when the House was again to meet ; 
that this he might easily have accomplish- 
ed, had he not been seized with a violent 
illness, attended with spitting of blood, 
which made it impossible for him to return 


in time; but that, in addition to th 
was evidently very un willing to come apain 
to England, Nothing certainly Could have 
been more indiscreet and unadvised tha, 
this proceeding. It appears to have os. 
ginated in letters received by Mr, Powel 
from Colonel Browne at Milan, represent. 
ing the great alarm which was spread 
among the friends of the witnesses by ru. 
mours of the murder of some of them, ang 
the maltreatment of all, and the necessity 
of sending some one over with letters from 
all the parties which might quiet those 
alarms. The terror caused by these ry. 
mours was stated to have been excessive 
and to have operated to deter. witnesses 
from proceeding to England, who were 
before ready and willing to go. The Coun. 
sel for the Queen have of course availed 
themselves of this occurrence to strengihen 
their cause, and, it must be allowed, with 
very considerable, and certainly not unfair 
eflect. But whether the appearance of 
Rastelli would have enabied them to prove 
the foul conspiracy which they alleged to 
exist, or whether, as has been supposed, 
it was the knowledge of Rastelli’s absence, 
and of his unwillingness to return, which 
alone led them to enter on this line of de. 
fence, no intimation of such a course having 
been given in the opening of the defence, 
it isnow impossible to determine. In the 
mean time, the Queen derives no small ad: 
vantage from this transaction, perhaps 
more than she would have gained by the 
examination of Rastelli. But, be that as 
it may, bis absence is very much to be res 
gretted in a case where every honest mind 
must be anxious not so much for the suc- 
cess of one or the other party, as for the 
complete development of the truth, What- 
ever doubt and uncertainty the circum: 
stance may throw on the cause, will neces. 
surily operate in favour of the defence, 
according to the established and humaie 
maxims of English jurisprudence. 


is, he 


The Attorney-general was desirous «f 
having time allowed for bringing Colonel 
Browne from Milan, to be examined 'e- 
specting the conspiracy to suborn wiines 
ses, of which it was alleged that he was 
the chiefinstigator. - The House, however, 
decided against the application, on the 
ground that sufficient time had already 
elapsed to bring over Colonel Browne, sub- 
sequently to any evidence having beet 
given which could be considered as afiect- 
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. , ord Liverpool, however, has 
td a. Pe willingness of his Majesty’s 
z comment to submit the conduct of 
ewer Browne, and of the sage mes 
mission, to the strictest scrutiny, wheneve 

t shall be thought convenient to institute 
an inquiry. 

of the great licence 
egal advocates in the 
conduct of acause. We are not consider- 
ing the question in a moral potnt of view, 
but merely on the ground which practice, 
whether right or wrong, has established. 
We therefore should be indisposed to judge 
with severity any line of defence, which, 
in the present instance, the advocates em- 
ved by the Queen may have felt that 


We are aware 
which is given to | 


ploy . 
their duty to their client required them to 
take. But for this consideration, there 


would be room for animadversion on the 
nature of the topics to which they have OC- 
easionally had recourse. Their object, 
however, it is but fair to assume, has been 
the effectual defence of her Majesty, and 
not the collateral public inconvenience of 
which their language might possibly be 
productive. 


But while we are willing to admit that 
their official duties may vindicate, in the 
advocates of her Majesty, the use of lan- 
guage liable, if employed in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to severe reprehension; we 
do not think that the same apology, or 
indeed any apology at all, can be made for 
those violent, vindictive, seditious, and 
almost treasonable harangues, which con- 
tinue from day to day to be put into the 
mouth of the Queen, by those whose busi- 
ness it is to frame the replies to the nume- 
rous addresses which still pour in upon 
her from all parts of the country. They 
are conceived in the very worst style of 
radicalism, and are directly calculated to 
bring into general hatred and contempt 
our most cherished and revered institu- 
tions, both civil and ecclesiastical. The 
interests of decorum and morality are 
alleged to have required the proceedings 
which have taken place respecting the 
Queen. Surely, interests no less sacred 
imperiously demanded that the public 
should have been protected during the 
course of those proceedings against the 
efforts which might be made, to render 


_ them subservient to the purposes of sedition, 


' Inthe degree in which the feelings of the 
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public were excited on this occasion; in 
the same degree does it seem to have been 
obligatory on the government, to employ, 
without favour or partiality, the means 
they possess for maintaining the sovereign- 
ty of the laws, and the dignity of those 
who administer them, and for preventing 
the course of justice from being impeded 
by menace or intimidation. But what has 
been the fact? From the very beginning 
of the inquiry, not only has the daily press 
been allowed to publish these libellous re- 
plies, but to indulge in the utmost latitude 
of invective against the witnesses who have 
been brought forward, in the most wanton 
licence of remark on the conduct of the 
tribunal before whom they were examined, 
and in the most undisguised abuse, with 
reference to this proceeding, of the first 
authorities of the state. Qn an occasion 
when, if ever, a court of justice should 
have been shielded from what are techni- 
cally called contempte, the most daring 
contempts have been the regular and un- 
noticed practice of almost all our daily and 
weekly journals, Not the slightest restraint 
has been imposed upon them; and they 
have not fuiled to avail themselves of this un- 
precedented impunity, to accomplish their 
own factious ends, and to make their com- 
ments on the transactions of each succeed- 
ing day, the vehicle of the most infamma- 
tory and seditious statements. It would 
be easy to enlarge on this fatal topic. To 
us it appears,that the supineness which has 
been shewn in checking this unbounded 
licentiousness of the press, is producing far 
more fatal effects on the good order and 
happiness of society, than could by any 
possibility have resulted from forbearing 
to institute proceedings against the Queen. 
Had the examination proceeded in the 
calm and dignified manner which became 
this grave and most momentous judicial 
process, the Queen might have been con- 
demned, or she might have been acquitted, 
without any material incenvenience. But 
now, whether she be condemned or ac- 
quitted, the wound inflicted on the public 
tranquillity by this period of licence will 
remain and rankle. The Queen’s alleged 
delinquencies in Italy, supposing them to 
be fully proved, are, we admit, of a very 
flugitious character. But even if she 
should obtain an acquittal from all these 
charges, she will have still to answer for 
the extensive mischief of which she has 
been made, we hope unconsciously, the 
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712 Anawers to Correspondents. 


instrument, by spreading disaffection and 
disloyalty throughout the land, and en- 
couraging the worst passions of the worst 
part of the population. 


Certainly if we could have supposed 
that the proceedings relative to the Queen 
would have been conducted under such 
circumstances, we should have regarded 
the institution of them as the greatest 
calamity which could have befallen the 
country; as little short of an act of suicide 
on the part of the state. Under such cir- 
cumstances, nothing, it appears to us, could 
have justified it but that overwhelming 
species of evidence, which would ave left 
no room for doubt or hesitation on the 
part of honest and loyal men, and which, 
notwithstanding the peculiar fastidiousness 
of British courts on the subject of crimi- 
natory testimony, would have stemmed 
the current of popular feeling, and coun. 
teracted the influence of those unfa- 


vourable impressions tespecting 4, 
Queen’s former treatment, which had 
been so widely received and retained, Ma 
the Almighty avert from us the evils which 
we cannot but anticipate as likely to follow 
from what is now passing around us and 
incline all good men to unite their best 
efforts and their earnest prayers to that 
end! Our temporal prospects are ceri ain. 
ly not very cheering at the present moment, 
Let us be led to raise our thoughts abnye 
them, and to secure an inheritance in that 
better world, where peace, and harmony, 
and love, and joy, will reign undisturbed 
for ever. 


Two convictions have recently taken 
place, in the Court of King’s Bench, in 
prosecutions for blasphemous publications, 
instituted at the suit of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice; one of a person 
of the name of Davidson—the other of the 
weil known Mrs, Carlisle. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Joun; K.L.; B. Writs; and J. M. W.; are under consideration, 


The paper of R. F. J. was printed off some days before the communication of H. G., on 


the same subject, came to hand. 


We are requested by the Prayer-book and Homily Society to acknowledge the receipt 


of 1/. from Mary Martha. 


We take this opportunity of replying at once to several Authors who have addressed us 
respec'ing the announcement of their Works, in our List of New Publications. One 
vehemently reproaches us for not adding his publisher’s name to the title of his work, 
which he would not have done had he recollected that thts would have rendered the 
notice an advertisement, subject to stamp duty. Another, who thinks the second 
edition of his pamphlet ought not to have been overlooked, will perceive that it is im- 
practicable in a miscellany like ours, and unnecessary were it practicable, to notice new 
editions or successive numbers of works in parts, unless under very peculiar circum. 
stances. Toanother friend, whois grieved that the title of his work was abridged, 
and part of his own titles omitted, our apology must be, t!at we copied both verbatim, 
as we profess to do, from an abridged printed list. To give the title-page of every work 
at full length, would swell our monthly list to a most inconvenient extent. . The same 
reply may serve for another respected correspondent, who good-humouredly charges 

‘par amanuensis or compositors with making him disrespectfully and unclerically 
drop and omit the ecclesiastical designation of the late Bishop Lowth contracy to the 
truth and fact of things.” We need scarcely assure our correspondent that no diste 
spect was intended towards that venerable prelate, or any other person whose titles 
may chance to be abridged or omitted. The announcement was copied from another 
publication, to which our correspondent must lay the blame of this and the other er 
rors which he has pointed out. Jt was impossible for us to know intuitively, tat® 


Mr. Tedd had not written a certain book, when we found it regularly announced tht 
he had. We have given a more full and correct notice of our correspundent’s W 


in the present Number. 


ork 


on 


Socrus will finda letter addressed to him at our publishers. 
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